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Victrola 


The instrument of the 
worlds greatest artists 


To bring the world’s greatest artists right into your home is the exclusive privilege 


of the Victrola. 
It is the only instrument for which the greatest singers and instrumentalists make 
records. And when you hear them on the Victrola you enjoy to the utmost the won- 


derful beauty which distinguishes their every interpretation. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly show you the complete line of Victors and Victrolas — $10 to 
$400 — and play the music you know and like best, which is the only way for you to person- 
ally judge its capabilities of satisfying your musical longings. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
Important warning. Victor Records can be safely and satisfactorily played only with “WIS. MASTERS VOICE 


Victor Needles or Tungs-tone Stylus on Victors or Victrolas. Victor Records cannot 
be safely played on machines with jeweled or other reproducing points. 









































New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each 
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ETHE SHOPPING GUIDES 
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This department combines notes on new devices, household utilities, and articles on display in Metropolitan Shops, with advertising that is 


appropriate for such reading matter. 


All advertisers are given position alongside reading matter. 


The department is used primarily for small 


advertisements, although nothing less than a half inch, single column, will be accepted. Particulars and special advertising rates will be sent upon 


request. 


Address Tue House Beavtirut PusuisHine Co., Inc., 17 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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Comfort, conventence, economy and safety in the 
heating of the home are perfectly obtained with 


be ” 
INN EAPOLIS 
ieee 
“* The Heart of the Heating Plant” 


Maintains a uniform temperature of any desired de- 
zree both day and night. 
lhe time attachment enables one to secure automati- 
cally and silentiy a definite change of temperature at 
any set hour. 
The ** Minneapolis ’’ can be used with any home heat- 
ing plant. The standard for over 30 years. 

Write for Booklet 


MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR CO. 
2745 Fourth Ave.So., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Coats-of- Arms, Book Plates, Steel Dies. 


Genealogical and Heralds 
research. Specially attractive prices. 


ROYALE ARMS PUBLISHING CO. 
30 East 30th Street New York City 
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Make Your Shutters “Ny 







the advan- 
tages of operating your outside shutters 
from the inside without raising window, 
screen or curiain, the 


Mallory Shutter Worker , 


automatically locks the shutters in any 
position desired — cannot be opened by 
burglars from the outside. 


Burglar Proof 4“*,%= 





Easy to operate during high winds or 
storms. Won’t slam or get out of & 
order. Easily removed to clean or # 
paint. No house complete without the 
Mallory Shutter Worker and thou- 
sands in use. The cost small. Full 
information on request. 


Mallory Mfg. Co. 


516 Broad St., Flemington, N. J. 














We invite the opportunity to serve our subscribers 
by advising them what to buy,where to buy, and how 
much to pay. A STAMPED AND ADDRESSED ENVELOPE 
FOR Repty Must Accompany ALL INQUIRIES. AD- 
DRESS READERS’ SERVICE, Tue Howse Beavti- 
FUL, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


HOUSE in New York specializing 

in willow furniture, chintzes, and 
modern decorations has cleared a space 
on one of its walls for an exhibit of 
hooked rugs. There is an interesting his- 
tory connected with the making of these 
rugs. In Vincentown, New Jersey, is a 
settlement of people called ‘the Pineys,”’ 
who seem in their racial characteristics 
like the poor white mountaineers of the 
South. They have lived in this community 
for over a hundred years with no social 
consciousness, and no regard for the laws 
of God or man. The Reverend Alexander 
Bostwick recently went to this spot in 
New Jersey in a search for health, and be- 
coming interested in these forlorn people 
he stayed on there and is trying to better 
their condition. Until his coming their 
chief source of income had been from the 
cranberry bogs, but he started them mak- 
ing the hooked rugs which are on sale in 
New York. The rugs are quaint and old- 
fashioned looking, and many of us remem- 
ber similar ones on our grandmothers’ 
kitchen floors. The backgrounds are 
usually black, with gay flowers arranged 
on them in conventional patterns. These 
rugs are suitable for bedrooms, or any 
room in country houses, and the pur- 
chaser besides owning an unusual bit of 
decoration would be happy in the knowl- 
edge that he was helping some human 
being a little on his long struggle to better 
himself. Prices range from $4.50 to 
$5.00. 

ESS 

lee asparagus fork in heavy, hand- 

wrought silver has four flat blades as 
broad as a-knife, and a broad handle 
slightly grooved. A round spoon for 
serving peas has a perforated bowl, and a 
handle to match the asparagus fork. 
They are $6.50 each, and are among the 
suggestions for “‘small silver’ for a June 


bride. 
SE 

JOLLY set of toys is called “The 

Farm Game,” and consists of a barn, 
garage, farmhouse, hedges, horse and hay- 
wagon, pump, haystack, and farm people. 
It is painted with non-poisonous, water- 
proof paint. The complete set is $10.00. 
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Summer Dress Cottons 
and Dress Linens 


at McCutcheon’s 


Generous assortments of desirable Summer Dress 
Fabrics are now in stock, embracing the latest 
European Novelties as well as the choicest prod- 
uct of American Manufacturers. We mention 
below some of the materials most in vogue. 
Handkerchief Linens, Voiles, Novelty Fabrics, 
Real Japanese Hand Loom Crepes, D. & J. An- 
derson’s celebrated Scotch Ginghams, “ Galatea” 
Kindergarten Cloth and Poplins, Dress and Suit- 
ing Linens, White and colored, Fabrics for Sport 
Skirts. 
Samples of any of these lines 
mailed on request. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


5th Ave., 34th & 33d Sts., 
New York 





Reg. 
Trade Mark 












cAfouse IMPROVEMENTS 


“ PERGOLAS” 
LATTICE FENCES 
GARDEN HOUSES 

and ARBORS 


“Catalogue M-29” tells all 
about ’em. 


i, When writing enclose roc. 
and ask for Catalogue 
M-29: 


HARTMANN-SANDERS CO. 
Factory & Main Office 
Elston & Webster Ave. 
CHICAGO 
New York Office 
6 East 39th St. 

NEW YORK CITY 

















BUILD YOUR HOUSE AS A UNIT 


WE will design, build and complete your house. You 
deal throughout with one firm only, eliminate the gaps 
between contracts and reduce the cost. 


Send your name for Booklet B, describing unit service. 


ANDREW D. FULLER CO. 
3 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 

















Stucco Houses Beautified! 


Protect and beautify the exterior of your stucco or 
concrete building. Make it weatherproof as well as 
even-colored, soft-toned and artistic in appearance. 


TRUS-CON Stone-Tex 


is a liquid cement coating, especially adapted for brick, 
masonry, concrete and stucco. Not a paint, it does not 
crack or peel off but becomes an integral part of the wall, 
preventing discoloration and staining. 

Made in several desirable colors. Write for Color Card 


and information — free. 
The TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 
133 Trus-Con Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Waterproofings — Dampproofings — Technical Paints 
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HESS ‘iit LOCKER 


The Only Modern, Sanitary 
STEEL Medicine Cabinet 


or locker finished in snow-white, baked 
everlasting enamel, inside and out, Beau- 
tiful beveled mirror door. Nickel plate 
brass trimmings. Steel or glass shelves. 
COSTS LESS THAN WOOD 

Never warps, shrinks, nor swells, Dust 
and vermin proof, easily cleaned. 


Should Be in Every Bath Room 
Four styles—four sizes. To recess in 

wall or to hang outside. Send for illus 

trated circular. 

Recessed Steel HESS, 923-L, Tacoma Bldg., Chicago. 

eeanace hee Makers of ‘Steel Furnaces. Free Booklet 











Mathews Garden Craft 


_ There is oreryining you need to make your garden 
livable and attractive in Mathews Garden Decorations. 
Formal Summer Houses and Pergolas, Stately English 
Garden effects, Cozy Seats and Arbors, Porch and Lawn 
Furniture, will all be found profusely illustrated in our 
new catalogue just off the press. 

A request for it involves no obligation. Send today. 


THE MATHEWS MANUFACTURING CO. 








910 Williamson Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
New York Branch. G. E. M. Stumpp, 761 Fifth Ave. 
106 aN a cn 


Wedding 


ppilationery 








Elegant Stationery 


24 sheets and envelopes Cranes papers. 
daintily engraved, Karat Gold, any initial 
ostpaid 60c., other boxes, 75, 1.00, 1.25 
ovely gifts, samples sent. 


Longfellows Stationers, 536 Times Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 















New York School 
of Fine and Applied Art |= = 2——— 
Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. Belle Terre, LL}! | {| 


Interior Decoration, Costume |) | | 
Design, Poster Advertising, Illus- |= \1— 
tration, Life and Painting. Hi 


Send for fully illustrated catalog to al 


Susan F. Bissell, Sec., 
2239 Bdway, ew York. 

















If You like this Plan 
Write to 

Marion Alice Parker 
512 4th St., South East 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Home Planning 
House Decoration 




















the tale. Send for our Book, then you’ll 

know why the “‘MONROE ” refrigerator is 
Coldest and Cleanest. It’s 100 % clean! 

Address: Monroe Refrigerator Co., 26 Benson St., Lockland, Ohio 


OLIVIA LINENS 


Block Printed and Cross Stitched 


Unique, Artistic, and } Highest Grade 
Conservative De- Material and 
signs Something ‘ 

New in Old 


“Te space can’t tell a story. Our Book tells 














>> Workmanship. 
; Cross Stitch 






Eashioned ¥ ? Sheets and 
ate or! 
Cut and basted — 
or finished. “ts . 
Apprenriate for Weddings or 
Gifts rousseau 


h A yal 
WE oO uicnonte 
2375 Fairfield Ave. 

Bridgeport, Conn. 


WRITE front” cists 
OLIVIA, suites 


SENSIBLE SUMMER ART STUDY | 





LONG mirror of French plate, three 

feet high, and 14 inches wide, is set 
in a red lacquer frame curved at the 
corners, and has two immense tassels of 
gold-colored silk hanging from two gilded 
scrolls on the sides. This mirror alone 
would furnish one wall in any average 
room. Other mirrors by the same maker 
have lacquer frames with inset panels 
and Chinese decorations, and one had a 
lovely small print set in metal in the upper 
part of the mirror’s face. 


ES 


NOVEL and interesting way of mak- 

ing drip coffee is in vogue at the 
studio of two clever New York women 
decorators. The process which is very 
interesting, is carried on by means of a set 
of chemical flasks. These sets, which are 
for sale at $5.00, consist of two carafes, a 
glass funnel, and a box of filter papers. 
The right amount of powdered coffee is 
put into a filter paper, set into a glass 
funnel at the top of one of the carafes, and 
hot water poured through. When this 
process has been repeated, delicious coffee 
is ready to serve. 

SS 


EW door porters represent ‘Uncle 
Sam.”” They come in bronze or silver 
finish, or in the national colors, and bear 
on their bases the legend, “For the Open 
Door.” 
St> 


T a leading stationer’s may be found 

novel birthday-cake boxes. They are 
round and covered with pink paper, lace 
lined, and are intended to hold a tiny 
round cake, or candies. The novel feature 
consists of four pink-paper candles set into 
the cover of the box to represent the 
candles on a cake. The wick of each 
candle is to be pulled out like a fancy 
cracker, and the puller finds a paper with 
a verse appropriate to the day in his 
hands. Each verse is different, and they 
must be read in sequence from one to 
four. A cake in one of these little boxes 
would be a cheerful and inexpensive re- 
minder of the day for a far-away friend, 
or if one cared tospend fifty cents a cover, 
they would be charming souvenirs for a 
birthday party. 


SET, 
“LAK. Lae 


CLOCK imbedded in the side of a 

wooden chanticleer is useful and 
diverting in the nursery. It has a long 
hanging pendulum, which would surely 
prove entertaining. 

















A linen store for one hundred years 


La 

The Linen Book 
We invite every woman reader of The 
flouse Beautiful who is interested 
in securing fine quality goods at rea- 
sonable prices to send postal for “‘ The 
Linen Book,” which fully illustrates 
and describes some big values in Nap- 
kins, Doilies, Centrepieces, Lunch 
Cloths, Table Cloths and Bedroom 
Linens, Rugs, and Dress Materials. 

Samples sent on request 


T. D. Whitney Company 


Temple Pl. and West St., Boston, Mass. 














THE LITTLE GALLERY 
15 EAST 40TH ST., NEW YORK 
GIFTS OF DISTINCTION 

Not to be found elsewhere in New York 


Hand wrought silver jewelry and copper. 
Venetian glass Antique Chinese embroideries. 
Mirrors, Pottery, Japanese prints, etc. 
Russian Brass Candlestick 
14 inches high, price $3 00. 
Catalogue on request. 


Free Trial 


Piedmont Red Cedar 


Chests protect furs and 
woolens from moth, mice, dust 
and damp Finest birthday, 
or wedding gift 15 days free 
trial. We pay the freight. 








New Low Factory Prices 
Write for big new catalogue with reduced prices. Postpaid FREE 


Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. 83, Statesville, N.C. 








BOWDOIN annD MANLEY 
546 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Draperies, Decorations Wall Papers, Furniture, Rugs 
Silhouette Friezes 
Color Schemes, Samples and Estimates on Request 


SOUTHERN ANTIQUES 
OR SALE 3ed belonging to Prince Joachim Murat — Caro- 
line Bonaparte’s husband — a gem — mahogany inlaid in brass. 
In original and beautiful condition. Affidavit as to its authenticity fur- 
nished. Other antiques of distinction Box 11, RussELLVILLE, Ky. 


What can I do 
with my floors? 


Send now for this Free Book 


UST what is your floor problem? If you have a new floor to finish 
or an old one to refinish, here is a book that will tell you how to 
make that floor lastingly beautiful. Experiments waste money— 

you can avoid them by reading these authoritative chapters on — 








Finishing New Floors Care of Waxed Floors 
Finishing Old Floors Finishing Dance 
Hardwood Floors Floors 

Pine Floors Finishing Woodwork 
Kitchen, Pantry and Interior Woodwork 
Bathroom Floors Stopping Cracks 
Removing Varnish Polishing Auto 
— and Polish- mobiles, etc. 








Simply send your name and address 
and we will mail you FREE this val- 
uable book, together with sample cans 
of Old English Wax and Old English 
Brightener. Write now! Address 


THE A. S. BOYLE CO. 
1906 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Costs 
Less 
Lasts 


Longer > Folsco 


Reinforced Concrete 
Underground Garbage Receiver 


Superior to metal construction. Positively will 

notrust. Sold under written guarantee. No extra 

charge for foot tripper. Five styles and sizes. 
Write for circular. 


FELLOWS & CO. 
127 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 


“Home-Making, the New Profession” 


Is a 100-page hand-book —it’s FREE, Home study Domestic Science 
courses. For home-inakers, teachers, and for well-paid positions Bul- 
letins: Free Hand Cooking,” 10c; ** Five-Cent Meals.”’ aa 








e 0c; Food 
Values,”’ 0c; ‘* Up-to-date Home Labor Saving Appliances,”’ 15¢ 


American School of Home Economics, 511 W. 69th St., Chicago, i. 











and 4 
Home “x2 Fireplace 
Let us send you this Booklet Gratis 
— A mine of information pertaining 
to FIREPLACES and HEARTH 
FURNITURE. WRITE TODAY 


Colonial Fireplace Company 
4605 W. 12th ST., CHICAGO 











Direct from the Indian to you. Iam 
a licensed Indian trader, licensed by the 
U.S. Government living on the Navajo 
Indian Reservation. Can buy the best 
rugs direct from the Indian. I guarantee 
my rugs to be genuine and can place them in 
your home at prices which will surprise you. 
Send for descriptive booklet and price list. 


W. S. DALTON, Box 277, Gallup, N.M. 








RARE ANTIQUES. — Furniture (Chippendale, Sher- 
aton, Empire), China, Glass, Brasses, Brie-a-brac, Mir- 
rors, Lamps. Stencilled Chairs, Trays, ete. Send for list. 

MRS. CHARLOTTE E. PAGE 
Atwater Terrace SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





{ UNION METAL COLUMNS 






THE ONES THAT LAST A LIFETIME 


For Porches, Pergolas, and 
Interiors 
Ask for Catalog 55 


THE UNION METAL MFG. CO. 
CANTON, OHIO 









An intensely interesting and 
compact booklet on the subject 
of Period Furniture. 

Indorsed by libraries, universities, 
architects, decorators and furniture 
authorities. Send 25 cents for copy. 
Special price made to institutions in 
quantities. Send for booklet “ Y.” 

WOLVERINE MFG. CO. 

DETROIT, MICH. 












2-Room Wren 
House $1.50 


MAKE YOUR GARDEN SING ! 


Chicago birdhouses are absolutely successful. En- 
dorsed by the Audubon Societies and by the foremost 
bird lovers of the country. Our years of experience 
manufacturing for the wholesaie trade enables us to sell 
bird houses of merit at a lower cost than you can obtain else- 
where. Learn how to make your garden teem with life and 
animation. We sell direct. Write today for Free Catalog. 


CHICAGO BIRD HOUSE Co. 
Successors to E. E. Edmanson & Co., 
620-30 S. Norton St., Chicago, Ill. 








a™ importer of European antiques 
makes a specialty of collecting old 
wrought iron. He recently had in his New 
York shop a pair of andirons that he had 
completed for a club-room. It is almost 
impossible to get a pair in good shape, but 
if he can get one good one he has a mate 
made for it in this country. The pair that 
he had finished stood about three feet 
high, and had the tendrils and spirals of 
delicate wrought iron that we associate 
with the grills and torch holders of Siena 
and Florence. The top of each andiron 
was an open ring of iron which was in- 
tended in feudal days to hold a plate of 
venison, or what not, and keep it warm 
while its consumer was busy kicking the 
dogs away from the fire. The dealer had 
quite a collection of irons waiting for 
mates. He will supply a pair for $35.00, 
and they would be an interesting invest- 
ment for the owner of a big country 
house. 
Se 

N ingenious device is offered by a 

house that makes a specialty of de- 
lightful furnishings for country houses and 
porches. This clever implement is to 
hold newspapers so that the reader may 
enjoy them comfortably on a_ breezy 
porch, or the deck of a boat. It is shaped 
like a sword about four feet long, and 
made of the lightest wood. A device in the 
hilt permits one to insert a newspaper in 
a long groove in the side, and fasten it in. 
The whole thing may be held comfortably 
in the left hand, leaving the right one free 
to turn the pages. One of these conven- 
iences would be a clever gift to the hostess 
who has kept you happy over a hot week- 
end, and its cost is only $3.00. 

GREAT globe of a greenish glass very 

like Venetian, but of American make, 
is shaped like a hock glass, and stands 18 
inches high. It may be used for goldfish, 
or for flowers, and would be charming in 
the center of a table set for luncheon. 

OWLS of Italian pottery with a bril- 

liant green glaze come 18 inchesacross, 
and 9 inches high. They may be used for 
great bouquets of old-fashioned flowers, or 
for fruit, with satisfactory results. 

O invite the birds to live in the garden 

or dooryard, one may put out an auto- 
matic food-house which holds a quart of 
seed and costs but 60 cents (two for $1). 
A special mixture of bird-food is prepared 
by the same firm. 








$ 00 F. O. B. Kankakee, Ill. Sparrows fight and drive 
600 dreds as soon as set. Rid your yard of these pests 


en =~ y cr 
9 
Dodson’s Sparrow Trap 
out song birds. They are noisy, quarrelsome and 
No other trap like it. 


does the work automatically and humanely. 
destructive. This trap catches them by the hun- 
ih 










") 


‘ i. ’ 1 Pests | oe | 

Dodson’s Tree Guard 

keeps cats, squirrels and other animals out of trees, protecting birds’ nests and the 
trees themselves. Squirrels gnaw holes in your houses. 


35c Per Lineal Foot — F. 0. B. KanKaKee 
Expands with tree. Simple and easy to attach. About three feet required for aver- 
age tree. Both of these devices are made by a man who has spent over twenty years 
in the study of birds. Dodson’s Bird Houses are in every State in the Unicn. Price 
$1.50 to $65.00 in twenty styles. Guaranteed to attract song birds. Send for free 
booklet describing these ingenious devices. 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, 703 Harrison Avenue, Kankakee, Ill. 


Mr. Dodson is a director of the Illinois Audubon Society. 




















WPorricRe Mou.pinah. 


You Want It Because It Is — 

E-Z to put up. 

E-Z to slide portiéres. 

E-Z to take care of. 

E-Z in appearance —looks well. 

E-Z in price — inexpensive. 

Send for circular E-Z. 

BOSTON FLOOR CO... Ltd. 

22 Kingston St., Boston. 




















WEATHERPROOF HANDMADE GARDEN FURNISHINGS 
Benches, tables and seats, painted or treated with wood preservative 
Painted sets of gardening tools $1.50 to $5; gathering baskets, $2.50 ; 
plant sticks, 50c. to #1; seed markers, 25¢.; 3 wooden sand. toys, pail and 
shovel, $1; children’s furniture for garden and house. Gardens and play- 

rounds planned and equipped. Send 25c. stamps for plant stick and 
illus. catalog. THE WOODCRAFT SHOPS, Inc., Morristown, New Jersey 








The Newest Addition 
to the famous FAB- RIK-O-NA 
line of Woven Wall Coverings 


Have all the qualities of the rest of the 
Fab-rik-o-na line. Durable, color-fast, sanitary, 
strong, crackproof. Stand hard usage. Will 
not shrink and open at seams. Economical. 
They appeal to those who want the daintiest as 
well as most serviceable wall covering. Every 
taste can be satisfied in the great variety of 
tones and patterns. 
Send for samples. Our service de- 
partment will help you with your 
decorating problems and put you in 
touch with dealers in your own city. 


H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS COMPANY 
394 Arch Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 


















































HOW I SAVED MONEY IN 
BUILDING MY HOUSE 


By a Professional Man 


1. I 1mPRESSED on the architect that 
the plans must be kept within the amount 
I wished to spend. He must not allow him- 
self or me to plan for features that would 
probably exceed this amount. 

2. I managed for one chimney with 
three flues to satisfy my needs. 

3. I left part of the cellar unexcavated 
since I had enough anyway for ordinary 
use. 

4. I had my windows large in size but 
few in number. 

5. I depended on the structural lines of 
the house to give it beauty and did not add 
features that were simply there for orna- 
ment. 

I putconcrete posts under my porches 
instead of a solid wall of concrete. 

7. Imade the foundations nearly square, 
thus reducing the extent of the founda- 
tions and the area of the roof. 

8. I made my house with a half-story 
attic. Thus, with almost no additional 
expense for roof over what a straight two- 
story house would have required, I se- 
cured several rooms on the third floor, and 
an air-space that keeps my second-story 
rooms cool in summer. 

9. I did not specify edge-grain hard- 
pine floors but had the floor lumber sorted 
and the edge-grain pieces, which were 
fairly plentiful, used on the first floor in 
the more important rooms. In the kitchen 
and bedrooms I used the flat-grain en- 
tirely. 

10. I put the laundry tubs in the kitchen 
and thus saved the expense of another 
stove for laundry work, and also made 
things more convenient for our one serv- 
ant who has to do all the housework. 

11. After the contract was awarded, 
I avoided extras as I would the Evil One, 
and when I ordered any I got a written es- 
timate of the expense from the contractor. 
In all they amounted to only $16. 








ARCHITECTURAL 
DEPARTMENT 


In this department are reagent the announcements of 
architects, books of plans, landscape architects and en- 
gineers, sanitary and water supply systems. 
Particulars and advertising rates may be obtained from 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
17 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 








MONEY-SAVING ‘PLANS 


Save without skimping by building from our practical plans 





of up-to-date homes of distinction and charm. All waste 
eliminated by our experience as architects axd builders of 
a great number of homes. Our plans have helped to beau- 
tify thousands of American cities. Send for our plan 
books: ‘‘Bungalows,’’ 100 moderate priced bungalows, ‘‘At- 
tractive Homes,” 100 story-and-a-half and two-story houses, 
Either book postpaid, $1.00, both books for $1.50. 


LINDSTROM & ALMARS 
270 Plymouth Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn, 


F you intend to build 

I and want your new 
home to be express- 
ive of your own indivi- 
dualit, on different 
mmonplace 

ou will ‘be > interested 
In my proposition in 
to special 
sketches and in the two 
ublications described 


7 
Colonial Houses” 
containing floor plans, 
perspectives, de- 
scriptions and esti- 
in that ever- 





a 
OUSES”’ containing p: . 
this laeebe le construction. 
ess prepaid, $5. In ordering give brief description of your require- 
ey will have earnest consideration. 


by exp: paid **STUCCO Hi 
scale floor te ag showing designs suitable for 
r 


ress pre 
Free by ex: 
nts and 
eae furnished for the alteration of old buildings to the Colonial and Stucco Styles. 


Address E. 8. CHILD, Architect, Room 1018, 29 Broadway, New York City 


Big *2 Offer—KEITH’S 




















HODGSON Portable HOUSES 


Such a portable cottage as this will rid you of all the 


fuss and worry of building and save considerable time 
and money. 


The sections, already painted, can be 
erected by two men in a day. Hodg- 
son Portable Houses are made for 
many purposes and suitable for any 
season or climate. For illustrated 
catalog address 


E. F. HODGSON CO., Room 204 


116 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 












6E 39th Street 
New York, N. Y 

















POPULAR HOMES OF CHARACTER 


A new book, illustrating 25 of our latest and 
best HOUSE DESIGNS which have proven to 


be most popular. Enclose 25c, coin or stamps 


with this ad. and book will be sent you at once 
prepaid, 


THE JOHN HENRY NEWSON CO. 

S Architects 

1028 Williamson Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


We plan HOMES OF 
CHARACTER, for 

















“PRACTICAL AMERICAN HOMES” 
Enclose your card with a dollar bill and 
be will receive, postpaid, my new 9x11 
00k showing half-tone cuts of carefully 4 
Jlanned practical homes, ranging in price 

rom $3000 to $10,000 which have been built 









for satisfied clients. I have had 25 
experience and I can help you solve your building prot Ss. 
CHAS. B. WATERHOUSE, Architect 
National Bank Bldg. J. 























home builders, all 
over the world. Give 
us a general idea of 
your requirements 
and we will offer 
suggestions without 
cost or obligation. 
Is bristling with interest and sug- 
gestions for every home maker. 
TASTE and ECONOMY are 


blended in bungalows and two- 
story designs, made by native 
of California for NORTHERN 
CLIMATES, especially to meet 
the needs of the Salaried Man. 
PRICE 80 CENTS (postpaid). 
a pred of books, write for our 
PE( TAL SKETCH OFFER 
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ROLLIN S. TUTTLE, Arch’t. P. 0. Box 132, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Stillwell Bungalows can 


Climates 


SEND FOR THESE PLAN BOOKS: 
‘‘ Representative California Homes’’ 

50, $2000 to #600 Price 0c 

‘‘West Coast Bungalows’”’ 








51, $1000 to $2000 — Price 50¢e 
‘* Little Bungalows ’”’ 
81, #300 to #1700 — Price 25e 
SPECIAL OFFER 
— All 3 books #1 Postpaid 
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mee =] The magazine for home 
builders, the recognized 
; authority on planning, 
= | building and decorating 
Tt Artistic Homes. 
| |_ Each number contains 
7 to 10 PLANs by leading 
architects. Subscription 
$2. Newsstands, 20c copy. 
Twelve big house building 
numbers and your choice of 
KEITH’S BOOKS for the ome BUILDER 
140 Bungalows and Cottages 5 P lane costing ——— $6000 
140 Plans of Cottage: re ver $6000 
125 costing below neon 100 * Ceme mt an d Brick 


™— 00 60 Garages, 40 Dupl i Flat 
Any one of these $1.00 Plan "Books Free with a year’s eubecrtp pelens . $2.00 
KEITH’S, 907 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 















a i? Every Home Builder 
\ |, should have book Modern Dwellings. 
\fi Price $1.50, or with a number of 
blue prints, Price $2.00. Both show 
a number of plans and exterior views 
of Colonial, English, Bungalow and 
other types. 


| BARBER & RYNO, Architects 
Knoxville Tennessee 


YOUR SUMMER HOME ? 


To mre the Lagan a DIS 
me TINCTIVE yet IN PENSIVE 
- ee MMER HOME = ‘ae a book 
zr of bungalows, two story houses. etc., 
by leading Architects of California. 
Exterior and interior views, first and 
second floor plans, with dimensions, 
descriptions and estimates of cost. 
“California Garden City Homes” 
Price $1.00 Postpaid or at 
the best Book Stores 

The Garden City Co. of California 

. 700 Exchange Bidg.. Los Angeles. 


























“The knowledge that age im- 
proves architecture as well as 
wine is not new, but the reali- 
zation that the improvement is 
due to the texture of the surfaces 
and the softening of the rigid 
lines is recent and has not yet 
by any means become general.” 


—Extract from Aymar Embury’s interesting 
and instructive work, ‘One Hundred Coun- 
try Homes” — A_ book _that_every House 


BeautiFut subscriber should own. 








(See SPECIAL OFFER, page XXvuit.) 














illustrations. 





“COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN HOUSES” 


A most complete and handsomely illustrated book designed to solve 
your building proposition. 
Colonial, Artistic, Stucco, Half Timber, and other styles of Architecture. 
specifications, interior suggestions and practical information. 
First and second floor plans with all dimensions and other views. 
All designs carefully selected. 
Designs costing $3,500 to $30,000. Price $2.00 Prepaid 


WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 203 Broadway, New York City 


38 complete designs 

General 

Estimates of cost. 
Large half-tone 


Qx12 inches. 


Or Leading Book Sellers 
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Interior: HOTEL EL MIRA SOL, SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA. 
Decorations by Mrs. Albert Herter, New York. 


Furnished with 
LEAVENS FURNITURE 


q The opportunity through the use of LEAVENS Furniture, for the ex- 

ercise of individual taste and the possibilities of harmonious treatment of 

interior decorating, are strikingly illustrated in many instances, where Leav- 

ens Furniture has been used exclusively. 

@ Individual taste never has a wider latitude for selection than from our un- 

limited stock. In addition, we finish to suit the individual customer, either 

to harmonize with surrounding interiors or your own selection from our H 

color chart of Leavens finishes. 1 IG H 7 on the ocean, fourteen 

q With a pleasing variety of designs to select from and your own taste in 
n 


ish, it is possible to have harmonious effects in either Cottage or Modern, iy j miles from Boston on the historic | 








with here and there a Colonial piece. 
@ Send for package No. 2, of over 200 illustrations of Leavens Furniture Z “North Shore.” 
and Color Chart. 


WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO., Inc. 
Ged Rye, Ticnsnnes a _| q Bathing, boating, tennis, motoring 











and dancing; golf nearby; and an 
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unsurpassed. cuisine. 
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% (J During the last year, the New Ocean 


aE 


ha House has been enlarged and im- 





proved, and 450 guests can now be 
accommodated. 














q Telephone in every room. Garage on 





hotel ground; efficient and courteous 





service. A summer hotel de luxe. 


| (J Rates $5 per day and upward. 











E. R. GRABOW COMPANY 
Owners and Managers 


131 State Street :: :: Boston, Mass. 





Write for the New Illustrated Booklet, 
which tells all about the 
New Ocean House 


ORNAMENTAL GRILLES 
for RADIATOR ENCLOSURES 


To harmonize with every period of architecture 
Special design Registers for Heating and Ventilating 


TUTTLE & BAILEY-MFs Ca, 


52 VANDERBILT AVENUE NEW YORK 
CATALOGUE OF SPECIAL DESIGNS SENT ON REQUEST 
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READER’S SERVICE 
Would You? 














HE July Number of Tue 

House BrEAvtTIFUL is the Chil- 
dren’s Number. We do not mean 
that THe House Beautirvt, for 
July, is going to try to rival Saint 
Nicholas or the Youth’s Compan- 
ion in the affections of children — 
this would not only be an impossi- 
bility but a sacrilege. The July 
Number is devoted to the prob- 
lems of the people who have chil- 
dren in their houses and to the 
children who have grown-ups in 
their homes. 

Playrooms, playhouses, and 
nurseries solve as many problems 
for the child as they do for the 
parent. Children long fora place 
that is all their own just as much 
as grown-ups wish for a living- 
room that is not eternally strewn 
with the incomprehensible treas- 
ures of childhood. To adventure 


Shopping Guide.. 


Unusual Doorways... 


Inexpensive Conveniences. . 


Editorials : 


The House Beautiful 


Contents 
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Designing Your Own Textiles...... 
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Drawing by Edgar O. Parker and Edgar T. P. Walker........ 23 


Wie) CONNNENS OR SUTIN os ood sie cedeexenvcavascucneeies 


E once knew a woman who 
could do everything from 
cobbling the children’s shoes to 
making a hat out of the remnants 
of a silk petticoat and a tired 
shaving-brush; she was one of the 
best managers we have ever 
2 known; she knew what ought to 
be done and how to do it; she 
could steer a straight course 
through all domestic difficulties 
without ever having to ask any 
one which way to turn, yet she 
loved to ask advice. 
18 She said her idea of recreation 
_.Austin D. Jenkins 19 was to get her work all done and 
the dinner dishes out of the way, 
22 and then run in to a neighbor’s 
with her sewing so she could say 
“Would you?” every time she put 
in a tuck or measured a hem. She 
said it gave her such a comfortable 
24 feeling to say ‘“‘ Would you?” even 


..Carroll Bill 


Photograph and 


upon the full tide of imagination Riis nitciceaconepivs vases Sid sities snaeearsanenaes 24 when she knew what she would 
without, at every tack, running House-Plants We Have Known. wilt de jhe Sree before she asked. And if she 
aground on the flinty prohibitions American Women as Horticulturists.......................... 25 had n’t already made up her mind 
of timorous and stubborn adults The Inside of the House : The Porch Living-Room.......... Con- what to do, why, the other wom- 
aa hitdhood "Think what i ducted by Harriette T. Richardson..... barise aqaaesaue ates 26 ee crystallized her own 
must mean to be in subjection to For the Porch and Lawn..............4-.4.++ +++. 29 Well, that’s what the Read- 


that race of stupid giants called 
the Don’ts who are always spring- 
ing up to make No-Thoroughfare 
of every childish impulse! Why, 
we grown-ups even rebel at being 
told to wear our rubbers! If we 
get our feet wet, why, they are our 
feet, are n’t they? And if we catch 
cold, we’ll put our rubbers on next , 
time without being told! 

We grown-ups only learn by ex- 
perience, but we expect children, 
compact of healthy curiosity and 
generous initiative, to learn from 
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Roger L. Scaife 30 er’s Service department of THE 


House BEAvTIFUL is: it’s the 
“Would You” department. It’s 
the department to which hun- 
dreds of you have already found 
your way when you had some 
problem in home-making or gar- 
40 den-planning about which you 
wanted to ask our advice. Hun- 
dreds of you have said ‘‘ Would 
you?” to us, or, more often, you 
have said ‘What would you?” 
and we, to the best of our ability, 
have told you what we would do 
about that front door, or the pa- 


Bene Ope 33 
Virginia Robie 34 
..Alice Rathbone 36 


slog padadoasedagaciary 48 





our prohibitions. And rest assured, 
they do learn — but not what we 
inteuded they should! Every prohibition becomes a Bluebeard’s Cham- 
ber which they enter with the key of the imagination, peopling them with 
terrors that may follow them into adult life. We are but just begin- 
ning to realize that children live in a world of their own surrounded by our 
grown-up world, and that the best thing, perhaps, that we can dois to pro- 
tect them from the physical ills of our world and then — leave them alone. 

And that is what the modern nursery with its padded ‘‘baby pen,” 
and the playroom with its ample sand-box and rounded corners on furni- 
ture and trim does — it protects the child from fire, water, draughts, 
and bumps so that we may safely leave him alone to lead his own life, 
that life of the imagination which can make of a cracked teacup filled 
with rain-water and a floating rose-leaf the whole round ocean and ships 
that sail thereon. 

The Children’s Number of THe Housr BEAvtiFvt is for Grown-ups 
and Children. The articles and pictures are for the grown-ups; and the 
pictures are for the children, but surely that article by Alice Van Leer 
Carrick on ‘Old Dolls and Their Furniture” is for the children, too. 
Homemade dolls and homemade furniture! No productions of a shop 
can ever compete with the furniture that Father makes for us, nor with 
the doll clothed in a gown made of a piece of the first grown-up dress 
Mother ever wore! 


pering of that easterly bedroom, or 
the shrub planting on the north of the house, if we were in your place. 

And that’s what we want you to feel — that we do put ourselves in 
your place. We visualize your difficulties; for the time being, we, in 
effect, live in your house; your problem becomes our problem. Of 
course, it may happen that what we tell you we would do, may not, after 
all, be what you do do. Our answer may only serve to bring you to a 
realization of what you do want by making you aware of what. you don’t 
want. But what of that? What you and we were after was a solution of 
your problem, was n’t it? The end, not the means, is our concern. So, 
run in, any time, and say “ Would you?” 

Say “Would you” to the whole magazine from cover to cover, from 
editor to advertiser. 

After you have read this month’s number of the m: —— tell the 
editor what you think of it, tell him what “you would” or “would n’t’ 
have done, if you had been in his place, or what you mal do if you 
were. Get in the habit of saying ‘‘ Would you” to the advertisers. Ad- 


vertisements are an integral part of a magazine, a part to be consulted 
and used. 

In short, get in the habit of thinking of the whole of Tue House 
BEAUTIFUL 
you?” 


as a Reader’s Service. Run in to see us and say ‘‘ Would 
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Do you remember the time when you were hardly higher than the daisies? When to sit down in a daisy-field was 
to lose the world entirely and find yourself in a fairy forest of swaying stems and whispering flowers? How blue 
the sky was and how far away! But the earth! You could almost feel it breathe. 
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A SYMPATHETIC RESTORATION _. .. 


BY ROBERT S. CHASE 











eae Sree N vivacious mood, a charming visitor 


paid both owner and architect (in this 
case, one and the same) the most de- 
sired of compliments on the house 
just completed. “The court, the 
loggia, the mezzanine, the great room, 
the drip of the fountain playing, the 
vistas at every turn, even the gleam of 
heavenly blue — though only that of 
your back stairs — through the round 
window in the loggia; — the Romance of the house. — On no 
account leave me alone here with any man!” 

In that key-word, Romance, lies the spirit of architecture. 
And yet how rarely is that spirit understood, and how seldom 
does it appear — elusive and yet tangible — in any work of our 
day! 

With conviction that this spirit of imagination is as essential 
to regular daily life as is the beefsteak, we went on the hunt for 
our house. 

Going and coming, in and out of our friends’ houses, inevi- 
tably without even a hint of the divine spark, we concluded our 
architects are after all forced to be, not artists, but rather con- 
tractors, more or less concerned with how much money can be 
saved; or, on the other hand, 
an opposite wasteful display; 
(with none of which comes 
beauty) ; and are denied the 
exercise of that most precious 
of gifts, imagination. 

So convinced, we turned 
to the Early New England 
house, —the period before 
eggs and darts and _ balus- 
trades, — anything before 
1750. For here was a tradi- 
tion of the old world work- 
ing. 

And one fine day, we found 
it — the sort of aristocrat of 
farmhouses that turns its 
back on the road and, with 
a dignified and artful front, 
faces the sun at every angle 
of his daily round. 

No mistake, these old house 
builders had the artist as well 
as the artisan in their work. 



































The aristocrat of farmhouses that turns its back on the road. 


Three stories high at the ridgepole, the three stories were 
marked in the east and west ends of the house by three windows, 
one above another; the roof slanted sharply down — in front, 
almost reaching the second-floor windows, and at the back, lean- 
ing protectingly over the first-floor windows that give on the 
north side and the river. 

The Fire, recognized from the days of the troubadours as the 
center of the home, has its counterpart in the central position 
of the great chimney, rising massively on stone foundations, 
through the house up high above the ridgepole, as if the wooden 
structure had been built around it to house its solid brick walls. 

The sturdy little oak front-door, flanked by glass panels, is 
reached by crossing a massive imbedded pasture stone. One 
can conjure up the human comedy, tragedy, or the more fre- 
quent stretch of everyday peace, that has passed over this 
scarred doorstone. An elderly visitor tremblingly fixed the 
point of his walking-stick in a crevice of the worn surface with 
the words, uttered with an awe undiminished by years of repe- 
tition: “My grandfather fell dead on that-there stone.” 

Through this storied doorway, one enters the “entry”: just 
the width of the chimney, with sufficient depth for a candle 
table in front of the stairway, and for two doors, — one to the 
right, one to the left, — leading into the two big, square, low- 

studded rooms that origin- 

ally constituted the entire 
first floor. These rooms seem 
to have grown around the 
. nine-foot-six fireplaces in 
their inner pine-paneled walls; 
the equally wide fireplace 
in the back of the chimney, 
with its “lean-to”’ room, ap- 
pears, from the records, to 
have been added in 1732, the 
year of Washington’s birth. 
The east room was the 
**Hall.”’ Its rough oak beams 
are uncased, the width of oak 
beam and pine boarding sug- 
gesting a girth of tree no 
longer familiar on the neigh- 
boring hillsides. To the left 
of the fireplace, the unpainted 
panelingincludes a small door, 
opening on a little stairway 
that hugs the chimney stone- 
foundation down to the hard 
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A dignified front facing the sun at every angle of his daily round. 





The “ Hall,” where the life of the house was centered. 


10 


earthen floor of the cellar. Over the fireplace 
for its entire length of nearly ten feet, extends 
a single panel of pine; this was “restored”’ to 
its rightful dignity, after our discovery of it 
in the coal-cellar, where our immediate pre- 
decessors had used it to separate the bins. 

This hall was, more literally than in our 
use of the word, the living-room. Here were 
pot-hooks and trammels hanging from the 
heavy crane, to be swung over the fire with 
kettles of iron or polished brass; the big oven, 
set into the chimney on one side of its flue; 
and, at one end of the room, the “board,” 
which has given its name to our festivities, — 
then an honest board of oak set on trestles 
for removal between the hours of actual use. 
In the evening, the well-swept hearth was 
ready for the family “circle,” with gran’sir’s 
or gran’ma’am’s winged chair at the warmest 
point, and the little seat in the chimneyside 
for the children. 

The west room, on the other hand, was the 
“company” room, the Fore Room, as dis- 
tinguished from the back room. To this 
apartment, as to the “Company Chamber” 
above it, fell the west window, giving, with 
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A sheltered garden with the green door entering the studio. 


the two front south windows, a generous day 
of sunshine. On this side of the house, up- 
stairs and down, the paneling was painted 
white, and the beams were cased. 

In the East Chamber, over the Hall, the 
beams were left open, and the paneling bare; 
incidentally polished by constant workaday 
use into wonderful mellowness of tone. 

The stairway, beginning at the left of the 
front door (just back of the door leading into 
the Fore Room), after two steps up towards 
the chimney, turns with a right-angled plat- 
form and has its main ascent close at the 
side of the chimney (in front of the chimney, 
ascending to the right); till it reverses the 
lower two steps, reaching the second floor of 
the entry; which, exactly after the pattern 
of the first floor, opens at right and left into 
the corresponding chambers. In the middle 
of this second-floor landing, facing the chim- 
ney, the attic stairs go up two steps; and then, 
supported by a sort of inverted arch construc- 
tion, divide—through triangular steps— into 
further little flights which, at right angles, 
mount to doors at right and left into the attic. 

The attic is nearly cut in two by the great 
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The “ Fore Room” or “Company Room” filled with sun to the last rays from the west. 
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girth of the chimney, even 
after it has contracted the 
lower flues, which, in the 
second-floor lean-to, stand 
out in immense, separate 
chambers, into the one 
solid, square tower that 
rises far above the roof. 
In the attic can be seen 
the rough beams that al- 
tered the pitch, which at 
the ridgepole is equiangu- 
lar, to a wider angle on the 
north slope for the recep- 
tion of the lean-to. On the 
second floor, this lean-to 
served as a storage-place 
and wardrobe. ‘(An old 
man, brought up in the 








Ourefforts at restoration 
began with tearing out 
these various partitions. 
To the old beams, the old 
fireplaces, the old rooms, 
we gave a renaissance. To 
all parts of the house, we 
restored their ancient uses, 
except for the kitchen ar- 
rangements, for which we 
must have modern plumb- 
ing. The entire length of 
the north room, — with 
the abolished kitchen in 
the middle, its big fire- 
place, its row of windows 
looking on the river, — we 
turned into a Book Room. 
The floor having, for a 





house, leaped excitedly up ee oe part of its length, no cellar 


the stairs, feeling lovingly The well-swept hearth ready for the family “ circle,” with gran’sir’s chair at the underneath, we laid in a 
of the railings, and in- warmest point, and the little seat in the chimneyside for the children. cement tile of reddish 





stantly recognizing our ad- 
dition of a carved knob at 
the top of a post. In the 
lean-to he said reminis- 
cently, “On that peg 
Grandfather used to hang 
his leathern  breeches.’’) 
This lean-to also protected 
the chambers from the 
north wind off the river. 
On the first floor, it pro- 
vided an extra fireplace to 
relieve the Hall; here was 
a second oven, another 
craneful of pothooks, and 
a built-in arrangement for 
heating water. There were 
partitions, shutting off one 
end as a dairy, the other 
as a little bedroom, and 
both opening into the 
kitchen. 

This sums up the house 
as it was for perhaps a 
century following 1732. 
In the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, re- 
spect for its old ways and 
aims had vanished, and the 
newer perception of its ar- 
tistic values had not yet 
appeared. The old beams 
were ceiled up; the fire- 
places were reduced in di- 
mension. The Hall fire- 
place, when we opened it 
up, was found to contain, 
behind its iron fireboard, 
a “nest” of bricked-up 
walls, two within the origi- 
nal. All the goodly pro- 
portions of the old rooms 











The white paneling of the fore-room is in keeping with its more formal use as 
“Company Room” 





color. 

For the kitchen, we 
must have the newer hy- 
giene and _ convenience. 
East of the original house, 
at a distance of about 
seventy feet, stood a little 
shop, used as a tool and 
carpenter shop. This we 
designed as a studio; and, 
from the lean-to of the 
house, keeping the north 
roof with its long slope, 
we ran an ell across to 
the shop. This gave us a 
chance for a row of rooms, 
the upper rooms sheltered 
at the back by the ex- 
tended lean-to hall; the 
lower rooms, opening in 
front with French windows 
on a brick-paved corridor 
faced the south in winter, 
through glass that let the 
sunshine in, and in summer 
were shaded by the lattice- 
work that replaced the 
glass. In front of this ell, 
and shut in at each end 
by the jut of house and 
studio, we had a sheltered 
garden — a very attractive 
little courtyard, with the 
gray stucco-finished walls 
of the house and a little 
green door into the studio. 
The entire house, new and 
old, we covered with the 
stucco, plastering on a 
wire-lath nailed to the old 
clapboards. 

In the ell, the plumbing 





was concentrated, for bet- 


had of course been wholly _ 
ter protection from the 


ignored in cutting up the The “ Book Room” with four windows towards the river, and walls lined with 
space into smaller rooms. three thousand books, casts its spell of quiet study. (Continued on page 44) 
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These doors are in the summer 
home of the C. L. Willoughbys at 
Plymouth, Massachusetts. This in- 
teresting old house was built in 1753 
by Edward Winslow, who brought 
the frame from England; and the 
two immense Linden trees which 
now fill the front yard from gate to 
piazza railing made the journey at 
the same time in a box not much 
larger than a cigar-box. 

It is said that when the house was 
erected the workmen put up the 
second story in the place of the first 
story and vice versa; if true, this 
would account for the fact that the 
second story is higher studded than 
the main floor, —disproportionately 











DOORWAYS 


tall and narrow doors beside the 
fireplaces in the chambers lvok ‘as 
though they had been made for 
some thin giant. 

The Winslows were Tories and 
were driven out of Plymouth during 
the Revolution. Their property was 
confiscated and later came into the 
possession of the Jackson family. 
The marriage of Miss Jackson to 
Ralph Waldo Emerson took place 
in the East Parlor in 1830. 

The present owners, the C. L. 
Willoughbys of Chicago and Brook- 
line remodeled and enlarged the 
house in 1897, and make it their 
home for three or four months of 
the year. 


« 





This piazza, which extends entirely across the front of the house, is a late 
addition, as is also the glass vestibule. 















































One of the beautiful old side doors. The front door is in one solid piece. 
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The services of a landscape architect are even more necessary in the small garden than in the large one. Note the 


variety and completeness in this limited area. 


FERUCCIO VITALE’S GARDENS 


THE INTERESTING WORK IN AMERICA OF AN ITALIAN LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


ERE in America when we try to 

earn our living by an art, we are 
likely to fall between two stools. . If 
we make a business of an art, the art 
suffers in inspiration and in the joy 
of execution; if we do not commer- 
cialize our art, we fear that the profits 
will be largely posthumous. 

But on the continent, things are 
different. We make a business of art 
and an art of business; on the conti- 
nent, they are not afraid to let art be 
art and trust that business will follow 
and it does. If we had the same 
faith, this fine flower would flourish 
in the alien soil of the United States, 
as at least one foreigner, an Italian, 
has proved to his own artistic and 
financial satisfaction. 

Mr. Vitale is a landscape architect 
who has been in this country about 
fourteen years. He has been very suc- 
cessful in spite of the fact that he has 
neither run his office nor treated his 
clients as if he were turning out loco- 
motives instead of estates. Mr. Vitale 
frankly has an atelier, not an office, 
and the men working with him are 
associates, not employees. They sign 





BY AGNES EDWARDS 





This wide flight of steps gives an effect of distance and 
vista, and yet the actual rise of ground from top to bot- 
tom is only twenty-three inches. 
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their individual work, and-they share, 
not only in the profits but in the 
recognition — naturally, they give to 
their work the very best that is in 
them. 

It isin this atelier that some of the 
gardens which are raising the stand- 
ard of artistic taste in America are 
conceived, and that some of the prob- 
lems which are of interest to amateurs 
as well as to professionals, to the 
woman with half an acre as well as 
to the man with five hundred, are 
being solved. 

Mr. Vitale has very decided and 
not at al! hackneyed theories about 
his art. 

“You see,” he explains earnestly, 
in English which is only noticeably 
different from ours in that it is a trifle 
more precise, “the thing for which I 
strive is to preserve the order and 
unity of the formal garden, but to 
conceal its stiffness by graceful and 
informal planting.” 

Perhaps “you don’t see”’ as readily 
as he expects, and so he continues 
with an ardor which is more Italian 
than American: “The typical Ren- 
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aissance garden, when viewed from a terrace, lies as symmet- 
rically and obviously before you as a piece of lace. It has 
correct proportions; it observes the fundamental rules of de- 
sign: but after you have once seen it, it holds no further 
allurement. There is no illusion — no mystery. It is like one 
of those hard, old-fashioned nosegays built with one ring of 
flowers around another. This artificial bouquet had its place 
and its appeal. But its place is not — broadly speaking — 
America; and its appeal — with certain exceptions — is not to 
the American people. However, I believe that it is possible to 
preserve all the beauty of balance and yet so to vary the mono- 
tony by a sketchy treatment that the observer does not realize 
that it is a formal garden at all.” 

As he shows you the pictures of the Olcott garden in Morris- 
town, N.J., you, too, believe that it is possible. So lavishly and 
in such sumptuous irregularity are the flowers planted, that you 
feel in a wilderness of blossom. Only there is none of the confu- 
sion and excessiveness which spoils the attempts of enthusiastic 
amateurs. 

“The next thing I believe in, is seclusion,”’ Mr. Vitale is speak- 
ing with emphasis. ‘Seclusion is absolutely necessary. One of the 
first things I try to educate my clients to understand is that their 
houses ought to be shut off — screened from the stare of the road; 
that a garden ought to be an intimate, personal, sheltered spot 
— not a public parade ground. But it is a hard thing to make 
them appreciate this. Most persons who own fifty acres want all 
fifty displayed to the limit, so that every passer-by is forced to 
see and admire.” 

You demur a little. “You’re in America, you know,” you 
suggest, “‘and the American temperament is generous and un- 
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A formal garden, but so informally planted that its stiffness and obvious- 
ness are entirely concealed. Walks of tapestry brick as beautiful as a rug, 
and so well laid that they are dry ten minutes after a rain. 


reserved. The bungalow type of house with the front door open- 
ing into the living-room, and all the family continually in the 
presence of the rest of the family, and all the guests considered 
the common guests of the household — these are natural ex- 
pressions of the American nature. The vestibules and small 
inner courts are characteristic of European civilization.” 

He ponders a moment, and then with a bright smile admits 
the force of your argument. 

“But nevertheless,” he insists, “I shall give my gardens the 
charm of seclusion — if possible.” 

From the pile of photographs on his desk he chooses one which 
suggests another interesting point. 

“Look at this rock garden on Mr. Heilner’s estate in New Jer- 
sey. This proves a pet theory of mine. It is more necessary fora 
man with a small estate to employ a landscape architect than 
for a man with a large estate, although the average person does 
not think of it in that way.”” (You certainly must be the aver- 
age person, for you have never thought of it in that way.) 

“Let me show you,” he explains. “First of all, the man with 
a large piece of property and a large fortune to develop and 
maintain it, seeks the advice of an expert instinctively — just 
as he seeks the advice of an expert if he is going to invest thou- 
sands of dollars in precious stones — unless he happens to be 
a professional judge of jewels. Men accustomed to handling 
important business call upon trained accountants to examine 
their books, trained librarians to manage their libraries, and 
trained nurses to care for them when they are sick. So, quite 
naturally, when they are building a house they consult an archi- 
tect and not merely a carpenter or builder. And when they de- 














par te ld. 


A garden so intimately connected with the house, and so secluded by 
a brick wall that it is practically an outdoor living-room. 
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cide they want a hand- 
some garden they con- 
sult a landscape arch- 
itect and not merely 
a gardener who knows 
how to make flower- 
beds. Besides that, they 
know that a landscape 
gardener not only saves 
money for his client 
by knowing where to 
purchase his materials 
most advantageously, 
but by saving him from 
making mistakes. But 
all these things, while 
perfectly apparent to 
the owner of many 
acres, are curiously dif- 
ficult for the owner of 
a few acres to grasp. 
And yet he needs ad- 
vice even more ur- 
gently. First, because 
he should make the 
most of every inch of 
ground—which he cannot possibly do without guidance. And 
second, his mistakes are so horribly conspicuous on a small 
estate, while they might be overlooked on a large one, where 
other things were good. Financially, as well as artistically, he 
cannot afford to make mistakes — there is nothing so expensive 
as mistakes.” 

Mr. Vitale speaks with so much warmth that you wonder 
whether he has not often had a thankless task of repairing and 
correcting work which was not properly done in the first place. 

“Now this is what I mean,” he continues, pointing to a pic- 
ture of the Olcott estate. ‘Here is a garden so intimately con- 
nected with the house and so secluded by a brick wall that it is 
practically an outdoor drawing-room. This is an example of mak- 
ing the most of a small area, and also of seclusion. Another sug- 
gestion” —he points to a picture — “‘is the use of potted plants. 
In America they have not yet acquired the Italian skill in us- 
ing plants in this way. 

You recall a bay tree 
by the front door and a 
hydrangea in a tub and 
admit that it is about 
as far as we have gone 
in this direction. 

“Do you realize how 
many tricks landscape 
architects have re- 
course to?’ he asks 
with a smile. “Now, 
for instance, suppose 
you have a flat stretch 
of ground to transform 
into a garden. It is 
level: it is monotonous. 
What shall you do to 
relieve the monotony? 
Suppose you make an 
artificial pool; that 
gives a variety of sur- 
face. Suppose you in- 
troduce a cascade; the 
fall of water may be 





In this example of Mr. Vitale’s work is shown that effective use of potted plants which 
Americans have yet to learn. 





Here an artificial pool gives variety to an otherwise flat piece of ground. 
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slight, in reality, but 
the effect may be quite 
— quite —” 

* Precipitous,” you 
venture. 

But his choice of 
words is better than 
yours. 

**Decorative,”’ he 
goes on. “And again, 
you may introduce 
steps. If cleverly man- 
aged, they impart a 
spaciousness and dig- 
nity to a scene that 
nothing else can. In 
Mr. Heilner’s rock-and- 
water garden, those 
wide, flat steps produce 
the effect of quite a 
flight — opening up 
into a romantic vista. 
And yet the actual rise 
in ground from the bot- 
tom to the top is only 
twenty-three inches.” 

Here he shows you the photograph of Mrs. Ira Barrow’s gar- 
den at Seabright with wide, low grass steps forming a sort of 
terrace. 

“Another thing I always insist on,”’ he suddenly adds, “is 
mechanical perfection. Take the walks in the walled garden at 
Mr. William Hall Walker’s place in Great Barrington. Not 
only are these tapestry bricks as beautiful as a rug, but they are 
so well laid that they drain instantly; ten minutes after a rain 
the lady of the house may walk out and not dampen the soles of 
her slippers.” 

“That is all very fine,’ you observe, “but how do you obtain 
this mechanical perfection?” 

“By leaving absolutely nothing to the imagination of the 
workman,” he answers calmly. ‘Those walks were all made 
from full-sized drawings here in the draughting-room — the 
actual size and the actual shape of the very bricks and the very 
walks in the garden. 
Those urns on the brick 
wall were all made in 
models in the precise 
form and size which the 
stone-cutter was to fol- 
low. There is no guess- 
work. That is the se- 
cret. Incidentally,” he 
adds, “‘all the marble 
for that particular gar- 
den was shipped from 
Italy, and all the stat- 
uary was made there. 
So I was able to fur- 
nish it to Mr. Walker 
about one hundred per 
cent cheaper than he 
could have bought it 
in this country — one 
example of the way 
it saves money to en- 
gage a landscape archi- 
tect.” 


( Continued on page 54) 
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Placed close under trees'on the edge of a clearing, as The living-porch. The window at the right is in the 
if it had sat down to rest in the shade. GUEST HOUSE bathroom, which is finished in tile-board. 


A LITTLE SUMMER HOME OF WALL-BOARD AS COMPLETE AS IT IS SIMPLE 





A neat and attractive small kitchen like this, tucked away under the The panel strips of the wall-board are painted the same color as the 
slope of the roof was made possible by the use of wall-board. Open panels, thus making the paneling inconspicuous, with the result that the 
shelves serve as a closet. room appears larger. 





In the living-room the wall-board is used in wide panels and the roof A living- and dining-porch with all the comforts of a larger house. The 
construction is left in the rough. couches increase the chances for hospitality. 
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A SUMMER 


In the cool climate of Northern Michigan, an over- 
shaded house is not desirable, and the determining 
idea in the development of the house described in 
this article was to make the most of its open site 
and so arrange the rooms as to ensure plenty of sun- 
shine everywhere. The porches are placed at the 
ends of the house, screening only one side of the 
rooms opening on to them. The house fronts a 
little north of east and each room thus gets its share 
of sunshine. 

The exterior is of wide cypress drop siding painted 
white, with shutters and roof of a soft green. The 
main entrance is marked by a delicately detailed 
pediment on slender posts, and further emphasized 
by the loggia-like treatment of the sleeping-porch 
over it. The chimneys are painted white with black 
caps. The porch awnings are in two tones of orange. 

The site of the house is flat, and the natural soil 
sand, and sand only. Considering this and the some- 
what rigorous climate, the shrubbery and lawns have 
developed to an astonishing degree in three years, 
The landscape layout was the work of Mr. Harold 
B. Swope, Landscape Architect, and called for a wide 
expanse of lawn to the east and south of the house 
with screen planting along the lot lines. The outside 
walks are of red brick and a simple lattice fence marks 
the lot line. 


HOME AT CHARLEVOIX, 


By Austin D. Jenkins 
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MICHIGAN 


The entrance leads directly into the stair hall, with 
living-room and dining-room to left and right. Off 
the living-room, on the southwest, is a guest-room 
with bath, and both living-room and dining-room 
open on toa porch. The kitchen, laundry, etc., are 
in the northwest corner with servants’ room and bath 
adjoining. There is a small basement containing 
water-heater and tank, and fuel- and food-storage 
space. Three or four hot-water radiators are oper- 
ated from the hot-water tank. 

The main rooms on the first floor are plastered and 
papered with a very lovely gray paper. All trim is 
white. The fireplace facings and hearths are of a 
warm gray brick laid with white joints. The rugs 
are Thread and Thrum, in solid colors, brightened 
by an occasional Navajo. Furniture is mainly wicker, 
upholstered in bright tapestry. 

The second-story rooms are sheathed with “V” 
cut basswood siding, *4-inch by 34-inch, laid on 
vertically and painted a soft French gray; the trim, 
windows, and doors are in contrasting white. The 
windows are hung with curtains of bright chintz. 
The floors, as in the first story, are maple. The sleep- 
ing-porch is sheathed with drop siding, like the ex- 
terior, and floored with canvas painted. The cost 
of the house was sixteen cents a cubic foot. 
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OOD-BLOCK printing is 
not by any means a new 
handicraft. It is one of the 
most primitive of arts. One 
can imagine that it may have been discov- 
ered by an aboriginal huntsman with the 
soul of an artist, who, one day, returning 
from the chase, noted the red imprint of his 
victorious hand upon the coat of a slaugh- 
tered beast and conceived the idea of dec- 
orating his raiment — such as it was — 
with the imprint of his hand smeared 
with the juice of vegetables. 

From the imprint of the hand to the 
imprint of a flat surface bearing an incised 
design is not a far leap, but it is all the leap 
that block printing had to take. 

Wood-block printing was the method of 
applying designs to cloth before the days 
of machinery. The process was, at first, 
done entirely by hand. Later, large blocks 
were swung by machinery into paint and 
from that to the cloth, and this developed 
into the time-saving device of applying 
the design on to the cloth from a roll. 

The resultant materials are often very 
beautiful and the demand for handwork 
naturally became less, but hand blocking 
still has its place and is appreciated by the 
person who wants to work his or her own 
ideas in the home. One can make his own 
designs, his own blocks, and do his 
own printing. 

In this possibility of doing the 
whole thing for one’s self lies the 
fascination of block printing. 
One can play with it. One can 
dare to make his own designs, 
and to find these designs in an 
adaptation, however crude, of 
some scene or object that has 
caught the interest or held the 
eye. 

The mind may have to be 
trained to see things from the 
viewpoint of design, and, if so, 
no better training can be had 
than is to be gained by the study 
of old textiles, cr of books of old 
textiles, and, through these, to the 
seeing of designs in the world about 
us. 

Stories are woven into Coptic and old 
Egyptian embroideries. With the Indian, 
a zigzag line means water, and every motif 
is a sort of hieroglyphic. With many of 
the primitives, design— meaning the 
effective distribution of dark and light to 
produce a pleasing and harmonious whole 





DESIGNING 


WOOD-BLOCK PRINTING FOR THE AMATEUR—HOW TO MAKE THE BLOCKS AND 
MIX THE PAINT—A WIDE SCOPE FOR ORIGINALITY AND VARIETY 





YOUR OWN 


BY MARY J. STORY 


— seemed to be an instinct. It was not 
an intellectual or mathematical calcula- 
tion but a simple statement of facts as 
they felt them. So it is a possible thing 
for many people to make good designs, 
even though they have never been to 
“drawing school,’ —if they are not 
afraid to try. And the trying is ‘‘more 
fun!” 

The first question is, what are you go- 
ing to design? What room lacking charac- 
ter or interest might be improved by in- 











The wood blocks for the central design of the 
table-cover and for the border of same. 


















A table-cover decorated with a central design 
and a narrow border derived from the central 
motif. The small squares between the center 
and the border carry the eye over the interven- 
ing space. 
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TEXTILES 


troducing design? Interesting textures 
in the materials used will influence your 
design. Japanese crepes and silks and 
hand woven linens have good textures. 
Scrim can be used successfully and chiffon, 
printed in delicate colors, will make fairy- 
like scarfs. 

The East Indian textile shown in the 
cut was printed with a wood block on 
hand-woven cotton. A similar weave can 
be found rarely in unbleached muslin. 
For a medium, charcoal is the best for 
working out the rough design; accidents 
may happen in the smearing that help 
more than hinder your attempted lines, 
—remember “an artist never loses an 
accident.” India ink used with a Japan- 
ese brush is also an effective medium and 
is also good for painting in carefully your 
charcoal idea. As both charcoal and ink 
are adapted to mass drawing rather than 
to line, the result is sure to be effective; 
but whether the effect is good depends on 
your eye for proportion. Variety in sizes 
and shapes is very necessary; also a cer- 
tain amount of order. 

After a repeat is decided upon, it can be 
traced and transferred to a block of wood. 
This should be about an inck thick, and 
sawed to about the size of your outline. 
The wood should not be soft and coarse, 
because it will splinter too easily. Gum- 
wood is used because it is fine grained 
and easy to cut; most lumberyards 
can supply it. The design can be 
cut in the wood with a penknife, 
but small gauges, such as carv- ° 
ers use, are easier to handle, 

and give surer results. Edges 
must be distinct, but the back- 
ground is only important be- 
cause of its retirement from 
the field of action. The de- 
sign, which isin charcoal, is the 
raised part of the wood block; 
the rest should be cut away so 
that it will not interfere with 
your next process — printing. 
Mix oil paint with turpentine, not 
too wet, and apply to the raised 
block surface with a flat bristle brush. 
Color arrangement must be planned to 
suit the craft; strong contrast is not ne- 
cessary, but dark printing on light ma- 
terial is the rule. 

Instead of using the colors as they come 
from the tubes, consider your color scheme, 
and mix your colors on a plate or piece of 
glass, and the result will be a better tone. 
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If you are printing on old gold or old 
blue, you will need to use something very 
dark to show at all, but still it need not be 
black. A mixture of burnt sienna and 
Prussian blue makes an_ interesting 
**black”’’; try the proportions to suit the 
tone of your material. A yellow material 
might be printed in a gray violet, in which 
case you probably need another color — a 
touch of blue green. This may be painted 
in with a small brush — not too wet or 
it will spread. A longer process would be 
to make separate blocks for the separate 
colors and this is sometimes done. 

If you are using a small block many 
times, there is a simpler way of applying 
paint than by using a bristle brush: place 
your mixed paint and turpentine in a 
plate, cover with a piece of felt and let the 
paint soak through; apply your block to 
the felt and print, — as you would use an 
ink-pad and rubber stamp. For inex- 
perienced workers this will give an even 
effect in a shorter time than with paint 
applied with the brush. A soft cloth, or 
blotter, will take up any little unneces- 
sary paint on the edges of the printed de- 
sign. If, however, a small spot of paint 
appears unexpectedly where you never 
meant to put it, take a thread of the mate- 
rial and weave over it instead of trying 
to remove the spot with turpentine as 
the color is apt to run after the spot. 

In a heated room, a printed piece should 
dry enough for the next step in two days. 

Adding color through the use of em- 
broidery silks is quite exciting. Plans for 
this may be made in your design, as 
stitches are not needed in all patterns. 
The work should not be too solid; a study 
of tapestry will show how different stitches 
are used. Unless designed otherwise, 
the stitches are worked in the part not 
painted, for instance, a flower may be 
printed solid except for the center which 
can be accented by using solid dots of silk. 
Darning stitch can be worked in larger 
spaces; buttonhole and outline stitch will 
work in as need requires. Some very rich 
effects come by weaving two or three 
colors together, as blue and yellow in- 
stead of using a solid green, or blue and 
red for a violet effect. Embroidery silks 
have so much luster that they appear 
lighter after they are worked in, and this 
must be planned for. Tussa silks are very 
dull in finish— more like pongee, but 
they cannot be had everywhere. 

It is very easy to change the color or 
value of silks by dipping in dye. A yellow 
dipped in blue will make a green — 
dipped in thin blue the result will be a 
yellow green; dipped in strong blue the re- 
sult will be blue green and darker. A dark 
‘color, such as dark blue, is not always 
changed to green by dipping in yellow, 
but the shade may be somewhat changed. 
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Three of these pillows are covered with an all-over design, and three with a design which has a border. 
The one with the basket of flowers in the center is embroidered to quite an extent. 
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This East Indian textile was printed with a wood block on hand-woven cotton. A similar weave can 
be found now and then in unbleached muslin and is worth looking for. 
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A bed or couch cover with a border in a quaint design in which a demure girl, much conventional- 
ized, is placed between exotic trees, even more conventionalized. The stand covers are in interesting 


repeat patterns. 
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The candle shade is of darned canvas. 





INEXPENSIVE 


The deck of a steamer is not the only place for a steamer- 
In the summer cottage it is ever a seductive invi- 


chair. 
tation to rest. 





A little hand-decorated table that 
would find a place in any room. 





A cottage kitchen cupboard that 
would not look out of place in a sum- 
mer dining-room. It costs but $18. 
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To save us from seeing 
ourselves piecemeal. 


This dressing-table has five drawers and an adjustable 
mirror. It is finished in stains or enamel. 





' 
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In the guest-room, a trunk stand saves 
the hardwood floor from hard knocks. 
The steamer-chair is shown by courtesy 
of Sloan and Company, the other pieces 
by kindness of William Leavens and 
Company. 
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CONVENIENCES 








A compact telephone set. The stool 
fits in under the table. 


Any housewife would welcome this 
storage bureau with its seven drawers 
a yard wide and 20 inches deep. 





An extension gate-leg table which can be made almost 
as small as a folding table and is at the same time im- 
mensely better looking. 




























































































































































































































































































Drawing and photograph by Edgar T. P. Walker and Edgar D. Parker 
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Library in the William Lincoln House, Hingham, 
Massachusetts. Work dates about 1700. 
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Through its correspondence departments, THe House BrautiFut is 
glad to answer so far as possible ali questions on house construction, deco- 
ration, and upkeep. We have now established the following departments: 
Architecture, Garden and Orchard, House Lighting, Inside of the House 
(dealing with practical and scientific problems), Interior Decoration, Land- 
scape Architecture, and the Shopping Guide. 

It is important that readers give us detailed information as to their needs. 
Questions regarding architectural and structural subjects should be accom- 
panied by all necessary plans or drawings. Name and address should 
appear on all plans sent. It is impossible for us to make any quotations on 
building costs. The service of the Shopping Guide is open to all readers 
of the magazine ; but the service of all other departments is for the exclu- 
swve use of our subscribers. 





THE COMING OWEVER wonderful our winters are, 
OF SUMMER crowned with social graces, nerve-rack- 

ing teas and that sort of thing, in reality we 
are hibernating. We are living on our spiritual fat, and our city 
houses, embellished though they be, are only glorified caves and 
refuges. It is only with the coming of summer that we begin to 
get more than we spend, and throw ourselves open to all sorts 
of vitalizing influences. 

This process of un-hibernating was more marked when we 
were children, when we wore flannel underwear in winter and 
woolen stockings, imposed on us largely, we fancy, for the 
spiritual value due to their scratchiness. We cannot pretend 
to be absolutely emancipated from winter clothing even yet. 
We lack the stamina or nerve of those imperial young blades 
who go without overcoats in winter. (We privately believe they 
wear several sweaters under their outside shirt.) We are glad 
we retain our heavy overcoats because it’s such fun to put them 
away. How did we manage to stand them all winter? How did 
we stand our steam-heated city houses? . 

Let us fly as swiftly as the thoughts of love, or the New Haven 
Railroad, to our cabin in the mountains or our box beside the 
sea. We are going to be primitive, even if it takes a dozen ser- 
vants to make us so; but with most of us, luckily or unluckily, 
our summer house is a real box or cabin, and it does n’t make 
muck difference whether it is a colonial mansion or a portable 
house. In effect, it is a tepee, a hut, a blossoming bower, the 
lineal descendant of the home our cave-dwelling ancestors glee- 
fully took possession of when they doffed their saber-toothed 
tiger collarettes and their wooly rhinoceros ulsters — latest 
thing in furs during the winter of 101,916—-17 B.c. 

In these summer homes of ours we enjoy all sorts of physical 
and spiritual relaxations. We forget for the time that it is our 
business in life to reform our neighbors. We reverse Thoreau’s 
dictum that it is not enough to be good, we must be good for 
something. In the country in the summer we are good for any- 
thing, or good for nothing, and we are proud of it. We experi- 
ence the value of pure being, and we do all sorts of things we 
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have n’t done for years. We chop the kindling until we hit our 
thumb, we grease the old buck saw and ply it doughtily until 
the hinge in our back that Charles Dudley Warner speaks of 
causes us to lose interest in the proceeding. We help our wife 
wash the dishes. What difference if we drop a few on our way 
to the pantry? They are cheap summer dishes and it does n’t 
make any odds. We work over the old car and try to get the 
lubricating oil out of the carburetor that our youngest boy put 
there in a spirit of scientific investigation. (He’s really one of 
the smartest children you ever saw. We wish we had time to tell 
you more about him.) 

We take walks with our wife, and it is wonderful how our old 
legs limber up, and before we know it, we have sat down to rest 
under the venerable beech with hearts and initials and lover’s 
knots carved all over it. As we sit there resting, suddenly some- 
thing hits us, we hardly know where, and we remember that 
under a tree like this, on an afternoon like this, of long shadows 
and green and golden lights, and drowsy bird calls, we asked a 
certain question. We were n’t drowsy, my goodness, no! We 
were scared to death. How we waited for the answer that we 
now feel must have been ordained from the beginning. That 
beech tree away off in Pennsylvania has become the patriarch 
of a sacred grove, at once mythical and immortal. 

No use in talking, summer is the time for love, and summer 
houses are the place for it. If it were n’t for summer and sum- 
mer houses and travel by land and sea we don’t suppose there 
would be any marriages at all. When we come back in the twi- 
light, there is Mildred, straight as a lance, and as willowy, 
sitting in the couch hammock, swinging her legs with the whole- 
some physical frankness that is so characteristic of the modern 
girl. That young rooster from Willimantic is with her, of 
course — no coat on, shirt open at the throat, hair towsled very 
becomingly, looking just like a movie hero. They have finished 
tennis. Too dark for that, but it is n’t too dark for that other 
game of which as yet they are only half aware, and at which 
they can both be winners — or losers. A pang shoots through 
our heart. Is it fear, or even possibly jealousy? We recall Mark 
Twain’s remark that the saddest thing in the world is a happy 
marriage. 

We have known that child all the way from safety pins to 
side combs. We remember how often in the past she sat on the 
arm of our chair and told us she was going to marry a man like 
us when she grew up. There is n’t much resemblance between 
us and that popinjay from Willimantic. At the turn of a hand, 
in the twinkling of an eyelash, father has stepped into second 


place. 


ATMOSPHERE TMOSPHERE is a subject very impor- 

tant to home making and one likely to 
be too little regarded. As it will scarcely stand a direct stare, 
like a table or an apple dumpling, so we find it can be spoken of 
in an indirect manner only. 

It must be walked around with a seeming complete careless- 
ness, yet with an impressionable consciousness, and reflected 
spasmodically like the flashes from a mirror dangling in the 
sun. It is a kind of aura attracted out of a person or out of 
associated persons by a proper selection or grouping of inani- 
mate things with which they are in daily contact. It can be 
successfully evolved only in proportion as it reflects the best 
tastes and habits of life of persons who attempt to call it forth. 

Atmosphere differs in kind as well as in quality. Some kinds 
are easily created by an expert in the art but these are of the 
lower order, like that of a Rathskeller in which a picture of a 
Dutchman on the wall and a free use of primary colors will do 
the trick. Or that of a Men’s Club (the lounging-room for in- 
stance) where one needs for the purpose little more than some 
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heavy leather-covered furniture and a general air of sultriness 
and smoke. At the other extreme, there is the artist’s studio 
wherein each detail speaks of its Owner and each grouping or 
arrangement of the bric-a-brac or furniture speaks of him no 
less, — wherein, in short, the personality of the artist is cried 
forth insistently in all its rich abundance. 

Between these extremes are all degrees of quality in atmos- 
phere, and the talents of different people may run the gamut of 
them all. How perfectly any family is expressed depends in 
large part on the woman or women of the household, — though 
in them also talents differ widely. Some women will walk 
through a room and leave their shadows and reflections, their 
personal touch and flavor everywhere, while others will occupy 
a house through long and painful years and achieve scarcely any 
personal background. To do this requires a talent which is 
instinctive as a rule but it can be cultivated like any other 
talent. It may be questioned (and is there anything that is not 
questioned?) whether an atmosphere in your own home is worth 
while. And it may be answered that the atmosphere which is 
your own tends to reduce friction, to remove all inhibitions and 
allow your life to run smoothly on its course. It is like old shoes 
and old clothes, but without the shabbiness of these. It gives 
you comfort, physical and mental, and you are likely to have 
most of it when you are least aware that it is there at all. 


HOUSE-PLANTS WE HE temperate zone can do pretty 
HAVE KNOWN well when it gets started. We 

don’t know whether the New Eng- 
land temperament has affected the New England climate or 
whether the climate has affected the temperament. At any 
rate, they seem similar. New England winters always remind 
us of the New England character — conscientious, crabbed, 
suffering under what it is fashionable to term “suppressions.” 
Then comes spring; the mysterious inhibitions are removed; 
New England lets go; and when that happens, it’s time for 
ordinary folks to stand from under. 

Nothing gushing or affected or unwholesome about it, of 
course. These would be the last qualities to be expected from a 
New Englander. But during the long winter, the whole thing 
has been figured out, right reason approves, conscience applauds, 
the time has arrived to be floriferous, and floriferous we will be, 
come what may. After four months of cogitation, we have de- 
cided to act impulsively. 

Still, the whole thing is opulent, no doubt about that. Ripe 
grasses trammel the traveling foot, birds have deserted the 
gaumy glories of the tropics to be present at our annual festival, 
and flowers are so plentiful in man’s gardens and the woodsy and 
wayside gardens of a greater than man, that we are in danger of 
not appreciating them as we sometimes fail to appreciate the 
beauty — and patience — of our wife or the ever-changing 
beauty of the sky which is always over us. 

A man can’t pay his respects to every wild rose he meets in a 
day’s walk any more than he can pay his respects to every girl 
that passes. Girls and roses are their own excuse for being — 
they must be self-sufficing. But at this season of extreme opu- 
lence, we would like to ask a question. What have we done with 
Clarence, the Boston fern, who was so true to us during the long, 
dusty winter, and with Clothilde who bloomed her very heart out 
in the south window, and with the begonia Sister Susie’s maiden 
aunt in Deposit sent us in the fall of 1912? Ten to one, they 
have been thrown carelessly in the worst place in the garden, 
where they won’t have a chance to recuperate. And don’t they 
look tired, poor things! 

If we had our way, we’d institute a sanitarium for house- 
plants. We count ourselves fortunate to number among our 
friends several house-plants of great antiquity. We are on inti- 





mate terms with an English ivy plant, quite a pampered old fel- 
low who must have his periodical feasts — disbelieve it if you 
wish — of thin slices of good tenderloin steak. It is his mission 
in life to weave a sculpturesque dado around the sitting-room 
of a real old country house inhabited by real old country people. 
Of course, he never goes out. And we have a nodding acquaint- 
ance with a patriarchal geranium on Beacon Street. Winter and 
summer, he sits behind the purple panes looking out, like a 
gnarled and rheumatic clubman, at the Common and the street, 
and framing one of the most restful interiors we have ever seen. 
A person interested in comparative manners might ask us to try 
to imagine a geranium, in similar circumstances, in New York. 
So let us treat them well, the faithful house-plants. Let us 
give them a sort of vegetable Weir Mitchell treatment — lots of 
food and lots of rest. Then, when the flowers have given place 
to fruit and the fruit has all been garnered and the birds have 
gone away and almighty summer has left us for another twelve- 
month, Clarence will come clapping his hands and Mrs. Clothiide 
and Miss Begonia will be ready to burst into blossom and shine 
for us, all winter, like gracious deeds in a conscientious world. 


AMERICAN WOMEN AS HE third annual meeting of 
HORTICULTURALISTS the Women’s National Agri- 

cultural and Horticultural Asso- 
ciation, which was held in Boston in May, was a revelation to 
many people who had never even heard of the organization 
before. To their astonishment they discovered that — like the 
bright and vital crocus which seems to spring up everywhere all 
at once — this admirable institution was thriving in every state 
in the Union, and was numbering among its members all sorts 
and conditions of women; professional and amateur. There were 
women landscape architects; women who raise bees or poultry 
or general stock; women who teach or lecture on horticulture, or 
who are judges at flower shows; women who tend their own 
vegetable or flower gardens for pleasure or profit; women who 
manage school gardens or who are introducing the subject into 
social work; hundreds of women who just “love flowers,” and 
hundreds more who are winning either an entire or a part liveli- 
hood from some branch of agriculture. 

It all started twelve years ago in England, when, at the In- 
ternational Congress of Women held in London, the Women’s 
Agricultural and Horticultural International Union was formed. 
Its object was to circulate information of value; to compare the 
methods of various countries and districts; to advise as to train- 
ing; to assist in the problems of employment and in the distribu- 
tion of produce; to uphold the highest standards of work, and to 
secure an adequate rate of payment. The organization spread to 
Germany, France, and Belgium, where it promptly bore fruit in 
dairy and poultry farms; in the establishment of schools; the 
combining of partners; in hardy fruit culture and in horticulture 
in every branch. 

The object of the Women’s National Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural Association in this country was to stimulate the same 
interest in America. It has succeeded and bids fair to go on 
succeeding. 

Of course, there is nothing more provocative of individual initia- 
tive than gardening. So, although the association was primarily 
intended as a sort of clearing-house for information along agri- 
cultural lines, yet the exhibit which accompanied the annual 
convention this year went far beyond the usual array of plants 
and seedlings. There were garden photographs and pottery; 
butter and eggs, and cream and honey; garden hats, aprons, 
baskets and buckets of original design. 

In England, as in Japan, there have been women gardeners for 
many years. But few people realized how widespread the inter- 
est in this country had become until this convention was held. 











THE INSIDE OF THE HOUSE 


CONDUCTED BY HARRIETTE TABER RICHARDSON 
THE NEW ROOM AND THE OLD IDEA — THE PORCH LIVING-ROOM 























A porch living-room where candlelight rivals firelight and where the long swing is in precisely the 
right place. The shelf for plants and the table fitting over the radiator are good ideas. 





The porch living-room closed in with glass and steam-heated for winter use. With such treatment it 
becomes a part of the house for eight months of the year. This porch has a delightfully lived-in look. 
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HE porch living-room marks the 

growth of an idea. For years, we 

dreaded the heat of summer and 

feared drafts and night air — 
porch living-rooms were non-existent. 
Northern people built houses for winter 
use and apparently took no notice of sum- 
mer heat, while Southerners .built veran- 
dahs and furnished them with rocking- 
chairs. The idea that health and the best 
means for recreation and rest could be 
found in a formally developed out-of- 
doors room, which should also be a part 
of the house, had not occurred. Since, 
however, it has been established that 
open-air life is both tonic and restful, all 
varieties of interesting developments are 
in progress; none as yet fully applied, 
but each suggesting new methods for 
carrying forward the idea. 

The problem of the porch living-room 
is to translate this idea of rest and leis- 
urely pleasure into terms of fine archi- 
tectural design, weather-proof furniture 
and sun-proof, woven materials; a prob- 
lem far more simple from a human point 
of view than that of planning an inside 
living-room because the one great prin- 
ciple of the room is relaxation. Rest de- 
mands privacy and quiet. For these 
reasons, when the new house is planned, 
the porch living-room is shielded from 
public view, from the clouds of circling 
dust which enclose the honk of the auto- 
mobile, and from the kitchen windows. 
Even in America, those who willingly 
take their rest under watchful eyes are 
few. 

Privacy, then, is the first requisite of 
the fresh-air living-room and one possible 
to achieve even where houses crowd to- 
gether. The room is also given the finest 
glimpse of sea or mountain peak, and if 
these are not available, the garden, how- 
ever small, may contribute its color and 
fragrance to the other sources of enjoy- 
ment. To these delights of the eye, may 
be added the cool sound of running water 
from the garden fountain, or from the 
wall fountain placed in the porch itself, 
and — if prevailing winds permit — an 
open hearth may bring the possibility of 
campfire suppers into the suburban night. 

The physical conditions of the porch 
living-room are unique. It is a space with 
one or more walls only, subject to the 
glare of untempered light, open to wind 
and sun and rain, and, in certain localities, 
to marauding mosquitoes. The archi- 
tect understands that such space has to 
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be closely related to the exterior of the 
house, that it must become an unobtru- 
sive part of whatever style of architec- 
ture the householder has chosen. Where 
the site of the house is unshaded, a deep 
overhang must be dropped from the ceil- 
ing to within five to six feet above a rail- 
ing which rises solidly from the floor and 
which is crowned with flower-boxes; a 
treatment also necessary where the room 
fronts the street and where the flower- 
boxes are the house garden. Flower-boxes 
are gardens in miniature, and portable 
besides; that one may dig in them with- 
out going down on her knees makes gar- 
dening a pastime for summer afternoons. 
When, however, the porch living-room 
becomes the link between the house and 
garden, the design frequently is given the 
effect of a summerhouse and rises by low 
treads from the garden paths, or remains 
upon the level of the flower-beds. 

The architect realizes that the feeling 
of rest is only to be gained through sim- 
plicity; he understands that line mo- 
tions make or destroy rest; that strong, 
quiet lines should frame the distant view, 
and that trellised walls make the room a 
part of the garden. The treatment differs 
with the conception of the room, and is 
entirely governed by the site of the house 
and its architecture. 

The day has arrived when the porch 
living-room has ceased to be a deck-like 
piazza with its one wall covered with the 
dusty clapboards of the house, its railings 
amass of zigzag lines, and furnished for- 
lornly with varnished rockers and faded 
green table-covers; it is neither a narrow 
balcony thrust out beside the front door, 
nor a conservatory, nor a sun parlor. It 
has the dignity of a living-room. It is 
becoming a means of better living for 
human beings, and is’ materializing 
through an idea. That a large sum of 
money is necessary to create the room is 
untrue; the choice of material is so wide 
that the room is more dependent upon 
personal understanding than upon the 
household pocketbook. 


The Furnishings for the Porch 
Living-Room 

The compliance with three interesting 
rules make the furnishings of a porch 
living-room a success. These rules deal 
with the laws of color, with the structure 
of the human body, and with the action 
of the elements on dyestuffs and manu- 
factured articles. Colors should be chosen 
which, if they fade, will change harmoni- 
ously as old tapestries have changed; 
furniture should support the body in rest- 
ful positions; and both stuffs and furni- 
ture should be weatherproof. 

In a room in a house, the human being 
is the chief attraction; in the porch liv- 


ing-room, men and women must share 
their attractiveness with the view, and 
in consequence the colors of the materials 
should frame the living picture, the warm 


countryside or the sea line. Only where 
the room is enclosed in deep woods, 
or entirely surrounded by neighboring 
houses, should chintzes, pillow coverings 





Tiles, fountain, and trellis give the feeling that the porch living-room is a charming transition 


between house and garden. Notice the sense of shade and privacy secured through the proportions of 


the room and its position. 
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The porch living-room that offers to the eye the living picture first, and the simple furnishings of 


which are in harmony with the reserved design. 
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The circular woven-rush rug is excellent. 
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and rugs show large patterns of 
vivid color; “‘the lesser the area 
the more intense the color”’ is 
as true of the outdoor room as 
of an interior. In the mountain 
regions, there is a deep blue to 
be seen among the shadows on 
the green hillsides which is beau- 
tifully effective when caught and 
placed in the room that faces 
distant peaks, and with this blue 
a clear note of soft cool yellow 
can be hinted here and there. If 
sand dunes surround the house, 
a delightful harmony of colors 
is made from sage greens and 
gray-brown shades that call for 
a flash of orange and against 
which the ocean becomes more 
blue. 

Whether we are conscious or 
not, the eye takes in all that it 
sees and grows tired when we are un- 
aware; how tired it may become we never 
dream when glaring stripes of awning 
dart across the sky and the entire prism 
of colors at full intensity is turned loose 
in swirling lines within a few feet of one 
another! 

The shops are filled with woven mate- 
rials, both expensive and inexpensive, 
which are wonderfully soft in color and 
which wear well. Silk and velvet are out 
of place and are never missed among the 
chintzes, the cretonnes, the printed linens 
and the heavier cotton weaves. 

Rush rugs run from four to twenty 
dollars, according to size, either square or 
oval in shape, and are good for open floor 
spaces. Navajo rugs, woven in the black- 
and-white wool, give a motif for a unique 





Courtesy of James McHugh & Co. 

The comfortable seat and the lightest of all 
reading-tables made for the lightest of summer 
reading. 
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Courtesy of James McHugh & Co. 


The Deepdale Rocker designed for perfect relaxation and for use in 
both winter and summer after the manner of the steamer chair. 


treatment of the room. The range of soft 
colors in rugs shown by a prominent house 
is exquisitely lovely and would help 
develop any scheme which the house- 
holder might choose. 

The newer rooms have abandoned the 
wooden flooring, and are using the cooler 
tile and treating the walls in harmony; and 
electricity is being employed more and 
more. Where this is introduced, the base 
plug should not be forgotten so that the 
electric fittings on the tea-wagon may be 
conveniently used. Whoever has experi- 
mented with the electric kettle and the 
toaster on a summer afternoon for tea 
realizes that a puff of wind is no longer to 
be feared. Standard lamps combined 
with a book rack or a table are also made . 
possible through the use of the base plug, 
and, from the ceiling, hanging lamps give 
the indirect light in wicker shapes har- 
monious with any furniture. Through the 
use of sliding screens, the porch living- 
room can be open by day and closed in 
against insects at night. 

As to the chairs and tables, they are 
useless if they invite rest but do not give 
it. The tropics have given largely to the 
porch living-room. China sends low Can- 
ton couches and seats, with a choice in 
price of twenty to forty dollars. The 
Philippines send the peacock chairs that 
add a distinction to any room by their 
beautiful lines and their accompanying 
tabourets. India sends her swinging seats, 
the idea of which can be inexpensively 
carried out by means of a camp-bed 
swung from ropes or chains and given a 
rustic wood frame. Japan sends cotton 
rugs and her adaptable idea of the use of 
running screens. 

Such suggested plans immediately start 
the question as to whether the third rule 
can be obeyed, which has in part been 
answered. The manufacturer is aware of 
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a new order of things and is 
producing weatherproof, or semi- 
weatherproof articles, the sole 
necessity is for the consumer to 
learn to choose them. Among the 
possibilities are the new wrought- 
iron standards suitable for lamps 
or globes for fish-bowls, and which 
look well with either painted fur- 
niture or wicker or rattan. 

The furnishings of the porch 
living-room can follow a period, 
that is they can have a Pompei- 
ian, Egyptian, rustic, or garden 
idea, but are better if they assem- 
ble the best of each. All the 
pleasure and rest of outdoor life, 
which the Mexican uses in his 
patio, and which the Roman car- 
ried into his court, can be ap- 
plied to-day together with modern 
mechanical devices. Because it 
is an experiment, it is as yet something 
of a mystery. 

The Inside of the House invites ques- 
tions and will answer with pleasure those 
following, or others which may occur to 
its readers. 


How can I make over my piazza into a 
porch living-room? (Give hours of sun- 
light, exposure to wind, dimensions and 
general furnishing, also please state the 
sum of money to be expended.) 

What materials are sunfast, what rugs 
non-fadeable? 

What choice of colors shall I make? 

How can I have a wall fountain? 

Shall my porch living-room be screened? 

What awnings shall I use? 





Courtesy of the N.Y. Edison Co. 


The electric tea-table equipped with kettle, tea- 
pot and toaster, at present a delightful luxury, 
but soon to be a necessity in every porch living- 
room. 



























Dutch boy 


Another lit- 
door porter 1 h 
in painted tle watcher 
1 of the dikes. 


wood. 





Courtesy of Paine Furniture Company. 


Comfortably upholstered wicker chairs, wicker table with ample 
shelf, and well balanced wicker lamp. 


FOR THE PORCH AND LAWN 





Courtesy of Tiffany 
Studios. Courtesy of Tiffany 
Studios 


A lamp with place ; 
for pipe, glass, and Shade and bulb 
book that would de- of each of these 


lamps is attached to 


light a man. 
a movable socket. 





Alice in Wonderland 
door stop. 


The March Hare that 


Alice met. 





Courtesy of Paine Furniture Co. 


This gay umbrella blooms on the lawn like a huge exotic flower. 


Courtesy of Tiffan 
pie Mil ¥ Courtesy of Tiffany 
Studios. 


A classic de- 
sign in which the 
antique wick has 
been changed in- 
to the modern 
electric bulb. 











Notice this 
lamp, how the 
shade is bal- 
anced by the 
ball; and the 
satisfactory 
spread of the 
feet. 


Courtesy of Joseph P. McHugh & Son. 






Iron chairs and table admirably constructed to dry quickly after rain. 
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GRE Fon 





The frame of this house has not been changed since 1772 
and stands upon its original foundations. 


HE Benjamin Lincoln homestead in Hingham, Massa- 

chusetts, aside from its historic importance, is remark- 

able chiefly for the fact that since 1635— in the reign of 

Charles the First— when the land was granted by the 
town to Thomas Lincoln, it has been continuously occupied by 
his lineal descendants. Many changes have taken place in the 
appearance of the house, but the frame has not been altered 
since 1772, and stands upon the original foundations, which in 
themselves form a monument to the thoroughness and excel- 
lence of the oldest of New England masonry. 

Situated at the junction of North and Lincoln Streets (for- 
merly Broad Cove Lane) and opposite the New North Church, 
it can be seen by all who enter Hingham by the State Road. 

In outward appearance the house is not in any way unusual, 
although bearing every indication of its Puritan ancestry. A 
two-story structure with gable roof, its L well hidden from the 
street, gives one the impression of a comfortable colonial dwell- 
ing of the better class simply deco- 
rated by a generous porch and se- 
cluded from the road by an old- 
fashioned fence behind which the 
border of eariy spring flowers and 
a profusion of shrubs and vines 
serve as an attractive setting. 

Upon entering the hall, the 
stranger is at once confronted by 
the unusual spectacle of two stair- 
ways side by side, the explanation 
of which is found in the records 
that for many years two genera- 
tions living as two separate families, 
occupied the house. Here the pan- 
eling is noteworthy on account of 
the unusual width of the boards, 
one single panel measuring thirty- 
seven inches in width. In this hall 
hangs the original painting of Gen- 
eral Lincoln in citizen’s dress by 





breathed his last. 


The living-room is paneled to the ceiling on one side and wainscotted on the other 


three. The old L hinges are painted a glossy black. 


A HOMESTEAD THREE 


CENTURIES OLD 





The second story is notable chiefly for its high stud. In this 
room is seen the four-post bed in which General Lincoln 
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BY ROGER L. SCAIFE 


Sargent. The broad staircase, with its colonial balustrade and 
low balcony, was built during the lifetime of General Lincoln, 
and was said to have been inspired by his friend, Mr. Lee of 
Marblehead. The other stairway is the conventional narrow 
and crooked ascent, so common to the New England farmhouse. 

On the right is the living-room of generous proportions, 
which, in accordance with an old custom, is paneled to the ceil- 
ing on one side, and wainscoted on the other three. The old L 
hinges on the doors painted a glossy black give a quaint appear- 
ance to the whole room. Above the mantel, with its rare old 
English tiles, hangs a Washington portrait, the keynote of Ben- 
jamin Lincoln’s home. 

Behind the living-room are two small rooms which, in the 
opinion of the family, form the oldest part of the house now 
standing. Of these, the corner room, 
now used as a den, contains many 
treasures of historic importance. 
The other, formerly the kitchen, 
possesses the old-fashioned fireplace 
and crane with its many curious 
implements for cooking. Above, on 
the narrow mantel, are grouped a 
number of interesting pewter pieces. 
An old painting of Washington en- 
tering Philadelphia with his staff 
occupies nearly the whole of one 
side of this tiny room, which, al- 
though small, has no less than five 
doors showing a collection of inter- 
esting hinges of various styles and 
epochs, ranging from the period 
when leather was used for this pur- 
pose, to the T hinge of our grand- 
father’s time. 

The dining-room, which balances 
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The dining-room balances the living-room and closely resembles it in paneling. It is 
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furnished with old mahogany in a remarkable state of preservation. 


the living-room and closely resembles it in paneling, is furnished in old 
mahogany, the corner cupboard being loaded with choice Lowestoft and 
black Wedgwood, while in the antique desk are displayed rare pieces of 


Lustre and other specimens of old china. 

Over the paneled fireplace a number of curious family paint- 
ings give a flavor to this room which takes the stranger back to 
Revolutionary days. 

The second story is notable chiefly for its high stud and for 
the curious arrangement of stairways leading to the attic. Here 
again one finds evidence of the use of the house by two separate 
families. In fact, the mansion might well be called “‘The House 
of Seven Stairways.” 

In one of the front chambers is the four-poster in which Gen- 
eral Lincoln breathed his last, and many specimens of colonial 
furniture are found here and there. In another of these upper 
rooms, the hinges on the doors com- 
bine the letters H and L. There is an 
old legend which says that these let- 
ters stand for Holy Lord and the base 
of the L which points to the cross in 
the paneling of the door signifies the 
petition for protection from witches. 

The attic is interesting in showing 
the old hewn rafters which are as solid 
as the day they were put together 
with wooden pins, and the original 
floor boards which average over eight- 
een inches in width. In one corner 
is a darkened closet without a win- 
dow. Here Robert, the General’s body- 
servant, slept when his master was at 
home. 

The Lincolns were farmers in the 
old days and influential in the affairs 
of the town from its earliest history. 
The first Benjamin Lincoln was inter- 
ested in military and civic matters, 
while his son Benjamin — known as 
the Deacon—leaned toward a relig- 
ious life. The third son Benjamin, like 
his grandfather, was of a military na- 
ture, and became a Colonel in the 
militia, besides holding town office. 
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One of two staircases which are side by side. Here the 
paneling is noteworthy because of the unusual width of 
the boards, a single panel measuring 37 inches in width. 
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The former kitchen, one of two small rooms which probably 
formed the oldest part of the house now standing. 


His son, General Benjamin Lincoln, was Washington’s first 
Military Secretary of War, and his services will be found chron- 
icled in any history of our country. Washington’s great friend- 
ship for him was shown when he appointed Lincoln to receive 
Cornwallis’s sword at the Surrender of Yorktown. 

After the war Lincoln served as Collector of the Port of Boston 
and as Lieutenant Governor of Massachusetts under John Han- 
cock as Governor. During this period he lived in this old house 
in Hingham, driving daily to Boston and back in his coach. He 
was elected the first President of the Massachusetts branch of 
the order of the Cincinnati, a society 
composed of the officers of the revo- 
lutionary army founded in 1783. 
Many people were suspicious of it, 
and took Franklin’s view that it was 
the beginning of a new aristocracy. 
In appreciation of his services, the 
members of the Massachusetts branch 
presented Lincoln with a set of china 
engraved with the Society’s coat of 
arms, supposed to symbolize the union 
of France and America, the motto, — 
“They left all to serve the Republic,” 
—and his initials, “B. L.” 

Many pieces of this valuable china 
are now in existence, and are highly 
prized, not alone because of their 
value, but for their beauty. 

While the General’s possessions are 
widely scattered among his descend- 
ants,many of them are still to be found 
in the old house. So admirably has 
the spirit of the old times been re- 
tained that the visitor to the house 
to-day can almost see the successive 
generations pass in review through 
the ancient rooms of this historic 
laridmark. 








This inn, “The New 
England Tavern,” was built 
considerably more than a 
century ago on the main 
high road from Boston to 
the Lakes by pioneers to 
the Western Reserve, and 
now finds itself in the vil- 
lage of Unionville, forty 
miles from Cleveland. It 
stands at the crossing of 
four roads, and the same 
old signboard, with its 
coach and four, hanging 
from the same hand- 
wrought iron support, that 
welcomed the tired way- 
farer in the stage coach 
now cheers the travelers 
by automobile. 





Acentral doorleads 
from the porch into 
the parlor which is 
bright with gay chintz 
hangings and braided 
rugs, gilt birdcages, 
and vases of fresh 
flowers. The tall clock 
was brought from Bos- 
ton to Unionville by 
ox-wagon one hun- 
dred and thirty-cight 
years ago by the bride 
of a pioneer. There 
are many handsome 
pieces of old mahog- 
any in the living-room 
and in the other 
rooms, rich with the 
coloring which only 
time can give. 





BY 
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When good roads and 
automobiles brought new 
life to this old inn, fortun- 
ately those who were in- 
terested in its restoration 
were not interested chiefly 
in the commercial side of 
the enterprise. The re- 
modeling of the inn was 
done slowly under the su- 
pervision of one who had 
a real knowledge of the fit- 
ness of things and unusual 
discrimination. Nota line 
of the fine old house was 
changed. It stands to-day 
the same severely plain 
yellow-and-white colonial 
house of a century ago. 





Not only has the at- 
tic of the inn yielded 
up its treasures, — 
spinet, beds, chairs, 
and tables,— but the 
village people have 
given some of their 
dearest personal pos- 
sessions. Ifthere were 
two cherished chairs 
in the family, the old 
tavern received one. 
And then, to express 
the appreciation of 
the town as a whole, 
a handsome silver 
punch-bowl was 
bought by general 
subscription by the 
villagers and sent to 
adorn the best room 
of the Inn. 
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HAVE the queerest feeling,” I said 
to Powell, ‘“‘about this home building 
of ours. It doesn’t seem as if it’s 
really happening. We take up one 
thing after another in its logical or- 
der and it gives a sort of academic 
air to the whole shooting match. It’s 
like learning to dance in a dancing 
school with lines painted on the floor. 
Now, I studied dancing faithfully for 
four years, but I never could dance with anybody except the 
dancing master, or with a chair in the privacy of my bed- 
room. I have a feeling that our house is too ideal, too formal 
and correct ever to become an actuality.” 

“You need n’t worry,” said Powell. “‘You’ll make enough 
mistakes to show you’re human. You have already diverged 
enough from my ideals to make your house essentially Lydian 
and Horacian. Take your site for instance. It’s a perfectly 
good site, but I should never have picked it out. And the style 
of your house. It’s a perfectly good style, but I should never 
have selected it if I were building for myself.” 

“Well, there’s some comfort in that. It’s always nice to go 
against the authorities. What’s the next step in our house 
building?” 

“We might consider the various building materials.” 

“There you go again. Just as soon as I think we are about to 
get something tangible, we get started in a theoretical discus- 
sion. I always took building materials for granted.” 

“Still,” said Lydia, “we have a great many tangible things al- 
ready. We have a lot at Putnam and a deed to it. We have the 
location of the house staked out — probably wrong — and we 
have a general idea of a Dutch colonial cottage.” 

“And I suppose,’’ Powell added, “that you have absorbed 
more sound architectural principles than you realize. You 
probably think that you have blundered along, and that a great 
many things I have said are esoteric. But principles will shape 
together in your mind into some sort of system, and maybe 
years hence you will suddenly understand things you may not 
understand now, just as we don’t understand rules in gram- 
mar we learned in school until years afterward. I know there 
are a great many grammatical rules I don’t understand myself 
yet.” 

I was glad Powell attenuated this, for it sounded conceited. 
Even as it was, I felt a little provoked with him. 

“You need n’t think I don’t know what building materials 
are,” I said. “‘They are brick, stone, wood, and concrete.” 

““Wood,”’ said Powell, “might be considered the original 
building material. We can imagine pioneers hewing out their 
houses from the primeval wilderness. We can imagine the 
raising bees. There’s something comfortable and near the 
ground, cosy and companionable about a wooden house. It’s 
near nature, and it’s near human nature. A wooden house seems 
rooted in the soil, like the trees it was made from. Of course, 
I’m not referring to the modern store box style. There can 
be great variety in wooden houses. They can be constructed of 
siding of various kinds, shingles, clapboards, or matched boards 
presenting a smooth surface. We can paint our wooden houses 
any color we want, and if they are shingled all over, we can leave 
them unpainted, so that they get a silvery luster, especially 
when they are near the sea. There’s something elastic about a 
wooden house. You can alter it easily, you can modify the 
original plan, which can grow to suit your needs and your 
changing ideals.” 
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THE HOME MAKERS 


WE ARE IN A QUANDARY 


“Well,” I sighed, “after that eloquent description, no one 
would ever think of using any other building material.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Powell. “‘There’s a solidity about 
brick houses. In colonial times all our good brick were brought 
from abroad as ballast. They were small, hand made, charming 
in texture. Some of the old brick were picturesquely pink in 
color, and all brick where the atmospheric conditions are at all 
favorable tend to assume an attractive neutral color under the 
patina of time. Modern brick come in wonderful colors and tex- 
tures. And if you want to paint a brick house, you can get very 
successful effects. I have seen white brick houses that caught 
the sunlight and the shadows of neighboring trees exquisitely.” 

““We’re not talking about a Japanese screen or an oil paint- 
ing. We’re talking about a house. If plain people like us stopped 
to consider the shadows trees cast on their houses, they’d never 
get anywhere.” 

“Both brick and wood and stone,” said Powell disregarding 
my interruption, “lend themselves very well to the Dutch 
colonial style of house you have selected. Everything else being 
equal, if you want a stone house, it’s good to use a native 
or local stone.” 

“T can see that,” I said. “‘ Using a native stone is somewhat 
the same thing as observing the local tradition. Is n’t it too bad 
that there is n’t a marble quarry near our place?” 

“Oh, that would never do! Marble should never be used 
except in a semi-public building, and then it has to be used just 
right.” 

“T suppose,” I said, “‘that if we really wanted to be up to date, 
we’d use concrete.” 

I said that really to get a rise out of Powell, and I succeeded. 
A shadow flickered over his face. 

““We have to acknowledge that concrete is the construction 
of the future. In some situations, it is the only thing that will 
serve, and some of my colleagues pretend to see even a great 
many possibilities for beauty in it. I grant that it can have color 
and texture, and of course it is durable, but when it comes to 
dwelling-houses, I can’t help feeling that its use should practi- 
cally be restricted to fhe mission or stucco style.” 

“The trouble with you,” I said, “is that you have a New 
England conservatism which objects to any change. You are 
looking for tradition, and there are no traditions in concrete. 
The reason you approve of mission or stucco style is because 
it suggests plaster or adobe construction, which already has 
traditions. You like concrete in these circumstances because 
it copies something else. Now, speaking as a steel-hoop man, I 
don’t see any reason why a person should n’t build his house of 
concrete and take advantage of the freedom that the material 
gives him. A house of concrete can be of any shape; it gives 
free rein to the imagination; it’s like carving a house out of 
chalk or cheese. If a man wants to have his house shaped like a 
jewel-box or a popcorn pavilion at Coney Island, let him have it, 
say I. Tradition will come hereafter.” 

‘* Jewel-boxes and popcorn pavilions are just what many sub- 
urban houses look like, and it’s one of the tragedies of an archi- 
tect’s life to see such things so common. In all the arts, it’s an 
axiom that limitations instead of being obstacles, are aids to 
expression. In concrete construction, there are no limitations, 
Concrete construction is somewhat similar to a state of society 
in which there would be liberty without law, or love without 
marriage.” 

““T see what you mean,” I said. “A person can’t splay all over 
the place. He could n’t do it even in the steel-hoop business.” 


(Continued on page 54) 











RARE SHERATON AND HEPPELWHITE 


A FEW OF THE MANY BEAUTIFUL PIECES IN THE COLLECTION OF THE LATE RICHARD A. CANFIELD 
WHICH WAS RECENTLY SOLD AT THE AMERICAN ART GALLERIES IN NEW YORK 


HE late Richard A. Can- 
field held a unique place 
among collectors. To 
many people he was best 
known by his large collection of 
Chinese Chippendale said to have 
been one of the finest of its kind 
in existence. To a smaller group 
he was famous for his forty-nine 
Whistler etchings which easily 
placed him in the front rank of 
Whistlerites. Collectors of Orien- 
tal porcelains envied him his old 
Blue Hawthorn, and lovers of 
bronze his rare Bayre sculptures. 
It is quite possible that a wider 
circle associated his name with 
a fascinating game of solitaire. 
Doubtless many good Americans 


the Bayre bronzes, the Chinese 
porcelain, or the rare Whistlers. 

That the value of Mr. Canfield’s old 
mahogany had not been overestimated 





Courtesy of Gill and Reigate. 


Mahogany chair in well-known shield pattern, 


forming one of a set of three. The proportions 
are admirable, and the design, as a whole, shows 
a greater vitality than is usually associated with 
Heppelwhite shield-backs. 


BY VIRGINIA ROBIE 























was proved when a portion of his eight- 
eenth-century furniture was placed on 
sale at the American Art Galleries in New 
York, together with many beautiful ex- 
amples of the colonial period from the 
private collection of Mr. Marsden J. Perry 
of Providence. Many of the most elabo- 
rate examples of Chinese Chippendale 
from the Canfield residence had already 
passed into Mr. Perry’s hands and were 
not offered for sale. 

With the exception of the Sheraton 
bookcase and the Heppelwhite chair, my 
illustrations are selected from the Can- 
field-Perry exhibition which will long be 
regarded as a furniture event of unusual 
interest. The prices realized clearly set 
forth that there are many people willing 
to pay enormous prices for authentic ex- 
amples of the great English cabinet- 
makers. A set of twelve Chippendale 
chairs with a settee to match sold for 
$1355, and a Chippendale bookcase for 
$825, and a Chippendale table for $625. 
Heppelwhite specimens made very lively 
bidding also. Four Heppelwhite chairs 
brought $640 and a bookcase and eup- 
board combined $775. But the highest 
price of the sale for a single piece of furni- 
ture, $1275, was paid for a wardrobe of 
Sheraton design. 

Poor Thomas Sheraton! It was of him 
that Adam Black wrote in the closing 
years of the eighteenth century: “He 
lived in a poor part of London, his house 
half shop, half dwelling, and looked him- 
self like a Methodist minister. We may 
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ask how it comes to pass that a 
man with such abilities and re- 
sources is in such a state.” 

Doubtless, at that particular 
time, five pounds would have 
looked a goodly sum to the man 
who was later to take rank as one 
of the big furniture-makers of his 
century. 

The question is sometimes asked 
if it pays to buy antiques. Whether, 


from the purely commercial stand- 


point, the collecting of old furni- 
ture and china is a profitable in- 
vestment. Judging from several 
recent sales, the answer would be 
that it is a decidedly lucrative 
pastime. But the collections un- 


Two of a set of twelve chairs of Sheraton period having tapering der consideration have been re- 
: ‘ “Canfield” bail legs, rectangular backs, and narrow lines of inlay. Six have seats nokia @ th a f th 
have played “Canfiel unmind- with serpentine fronts and six with straight fronts. MEY Bhs, tne Beme © e 


ful of the Chippendale furniture, perfect in preservation is rare, was shown by the price, $720. 


That a set so 


owner in each instance being a 
guarantee of value. 
Many people who doubt their own judg- 





Among several fine old cup- 
boards at the sale, this particu- 
lar one attracted. much attention. An 
English critic in commenting on 
George Heppelwhite declares that the human 
quality of his work strikes a high note. 
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A beautiful mirror of the eighteenth century 
in which two “horns of plenty” are used in an 
interesting way. Filled with fruit and foliage and 
crossed at the base they form a frame in carved 









A charming Shera- 
ton washstand of ma- 
hogany inlaid with deli- 
eate lines of a lighter wood. 
Adding to its use and beauty 
are a bowl and pitcher of Blue 
Staffordshire, in the well-known 
“States” design, from the pot- 

tery of James Clews. 





ment have confidence in the approval and 
endorsement of such men as Richard Can- 
field, Robert Hoe, and William H. Crim. 
These are usually wealthy amateurs buy- 
ing for their own pleasure and without 
thought of investment. Others purchase 
to add to collections which are constantly 
being weeded in order to make room for 





Courtesy of Gill and Reigate. 


This bookcase-desk in Shera- 
ton style is a straightforward, practical 
piece of furniture. Two deep drawers, 
many compartments, and a generous 
space for rare bindings make of it a 
very useful article for a modern room. 





and gilded wood. 


choicer specimens. The voice of the auc- 
tioneer may be heard faintly at all times 
by these discriminating souls. They 
know full well that what collectors join 
together heirs usually put asunder; and 
they purchase for the future quite as much 
as the present. Others buy to sell at once 
and are interested only in the commercial 
side. With them the reputation back of 
the collection is an important asset. Then 
there are hosts of collectors of moderate 
means and keen appreciation who attend 
the famous sales as a matter of study and 
education, realizing that a happy chance 
may make purchase possible. The dash 
of the unexpected without which no real 
auction could exist draws many followers. 

The Crim sale was a notable example of 
the advance in furniture values which may 
take place in two decades. Dr. Crim of 


An English tea-table of satinwood of the Heppelwhite 
period inlaid around the edge in small blocks of ma- 
hogany. The four tapering legs are characteristic of 
the designing of the late eighteenth century. 








This card-table shows Sheraton in one 
of his most attractive designs. Light- 
ness and strength go hand in hand with 
a beauty of line for which the cabinet- 
maker of Stockton-on-Tees was justly 
famous. 


Baltimore had long been known as the 
owner of a large collection of old mahog- 
any, but his closest friends were unpre- 
pared for the prices. A set of eight Chip- 
pendale chairs brought one thousand dol- 
lars apiece, and they went to a New York 
dealer. The chairs were originally owned 
by Benjamin Rush and later passed into 
the possession of Francis Scott Key, au- 
thor of ““The Star Spangled Banner.”’ It 
was rumored that Dr. Crim paid less than 
one hundred dollars for the eight. 





The wardrobe in Sheraton style 
which created such keen interest. 
Mahogany forms the foundation to 
which is added a wealth of classic detail in inlay 
and delicate carving. This is not the Sheraton 
best known to American collectors, but the dignity 
of the design and the beauty of the workmanship 
made it a notable object at the sale. 








IN ROSE TIME 


BY ALICE RATHBONE 








when June comes with her roses. This 
is a time, looked forward to so long 
beforehand by the possessor of even a 
few garden roses, that anticipation of 
rose-time combined with rosy memo- 
ries of past Junes, might be counted 
among the pleasures of winter. 

But there comes a moment, while 
roses are here, when the fleeting nature 
of all their beauty and fragrance intrudes upon June happiness, 
like the Sybarite’s crumpled rose-leaf. Impossible to keep the 
beauty, as that travesty of fresh loveliness, a pressed rose, proves, 
but storing up some of the fragrance lavished on the summer air 
is a pretty problem that may be worked out in two or three ways, 
quite easily, at home. One way is to hold the perfume in pot- 
pourri, such as filled the china jars of old-time drawing-rooms. 

The first act in pot-pourri making is gathering fresh roses on a 
warm, dry day, and spreading out the petals in an airy place, 
away from hot sunshine, until they are reduced to half their bulk. 
In this partial drying lies the secret of curing rose-petals without 
mouldiness. Everything is lost if mould appears, as many a nov- 
ice has discovered in attempting to salt down roses which held 
all their natural moisture. 

When the petals are sufficiently dried, pack firmly together 
an inch-deep layer in any ordinary glazed jar of cylindrical form, 
and sprinkle common salt over until the petals are almost cov- 
ered. Tamp it down thoroughly, and keep on adding layers of 
half-dried petals and salt, packing each layer carefully. Between 
the times when roses can be gathered for this purpose, cover the 
surface of the salt-curing petals with a round of stiff cardboard, 
and if this be weighted down with a stone, so much the better, 
for close impact of petals and salt is important in making this 
foundation for pot-pourri. 

Rose, or other sweet geranium leaves, after they are torn in 
pieces, are treated like the rose petals in being partly dried before 
curing. Partial drying is, however, unnecessary for lemon ver- 
bena or bay leaves or lavender, all of which may be put in with 
the layers of rose-petals or geranium leaves to cure when freshly 
gathered. Fortunate are they who can bring in lavender from 
their own gardens, as it is one of the most acceptable contribu- 
tions to pot-pourri. It is, however, so difficult to grow outside its 
chosen zones that we, who must be content to use dried lavender 
from the druggist’s, are apt to associate the herb with old- 
country gardens, and its fragrance with old-country housekeep- 
ing. Were not the “sprigs of summer” that Tennyson’s Enid 
laid between the folds of her faded finery presumably sprigs of 
lavender? 

At the end of summer, the cured contents of the preparation 
jar, mixed with the dry ingredients listed below (proportioned 
to one quart of the salt-cured material), are ready for the pot- 
pourri jar. 


7 vt “sweet o’ the year” is at full tide 
































One ounce cinnamon — ground 

One ounce cloves — ground : 

One ounce allspice — ground 

One ounce nutmeg — coarsely grated 
One ounce ginger-root — thinly sliced 
Two ounces orris root 

One half ounce anise seed 

Six ounces dried lavender flowers. 


To any recipe for pot-pourri, however, the concluding advice 
of the naturally good but inexact cook, to ‘use your judgment,” 
applies. Each maker will, probably, through the charm of experi- 
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ment, or chance of available material, vary her compound from 
year to year, and as any lastingly sweet or aromatic substance is 
acceptable in this blending of sweet odors, a pot-pourri of ideas 
will be found useful in the making of pot-pourri. 

An old scrap-book suggests as desirable additions gum ben- 
zoin; sawdust from the fragrant cedar; grated orange peel mixed 
with ground cinnamon to absorb the oil of the orange (this 
should be salted with the foundation mixture to prevent mouldi- 
ness); the leaves of Jerusalem oak, for its sandal-wood-like odor; 
and a few drops of attar of roses, or any essential oil or essence. 
The fragrance of oil of citronella is like that of rose geranium. 

The process just reviewed turns out the pot-pourri of com- 
merce, Oriental in character. If preferred, the rose-jar may be 
filled simply with the cured rose-petals. This is not as lasting as 
the spiced mixture, but it has more of the real rose fragrance, in- 
creased, of course, if a few drops of attar of roses be added. Ifa 
fresh supply is made each summer, the year-old contents of the 
rose-jar, transferred to boxes with holes punched through their 
covers, will serve another year, as perfume for bureau- or desk- 
drawers and chests. 

Besides pot-pourri there are the rose-beads in which to store 
away rose-time sweetness. 

These dull-black beads, with the look of carving over them, 
are so retentive of their fragrance, when home-made, that they 
are desirable, not only when strung for necklaces or as a part of 
tassels and other ornaments for bags and fans, but also for their 
sachet-like use wherever they may be kept when not worn. 

The following directions for making these interesting beads, 
are given by one who lives among California roses, and whose suc- 
cess in getting excellent bead results has long been proved. 

The process requires a food-grinder and its finest cutter, the 
nut-butter disc; an iron kettle, the rustier the better; hat pins, 
or pins such as are used for bill-heads; a pasteboard box cover; 
five drops of attar of roses, which the druggist will prepare with 
a little alcohol; a piece of velvet; a small quantity of vaseline 
scented with two or three drops of attar of roses; and two quarts 
of rose petals with all their little hard ends broken off. 

Grind the petals over the edge of the kettle and set it away in 
a cool place for twenty-four hours, stirring the contents occasion- 
ally. On the following day, grind the pulp again and stir as be- 
fore, repeating the process from day to day until the pulp is fine 
and soft and black. 

The reason for using an iron kettle is to blacken the pulp of 
which the beads are made; if no kettle is at hand, the pulp may 
be blackened with equal effect by scattering four grains of crushed 
copperas over each pint, after its first grinding, mixing all well 
together, and continuing the grinding and stirring as with the 
kettle method. 

When nearly ready for moulding into beads, the pulp should 
be closely watched lest it get too dry. By rolling a little of it 
between the fingers, now and then, the right moment for adding 
the attar of roses, and forming the beads, can be determined. 

Just at this point, a word of warning! This work will stain the 
hands, but being so far on the way toward our beads, we are 
quite likely, regardless of stained fingers, to use the palm of the 
left hand and the first finger of the right to form a ball of pulp 
twice the size of the bead wanted, and then to stick a pin through 
the ball, and stick the pin in the box cover until the bead is 
almost dry. Then, while the beads are still soft enough to take 
impressions, the carved effect is given, either by dotting the sur- 
face with the head of a pin, or marking it with incised lines, in 
pointed, diagonal, or crescent shaped groups. When fully dry, 


(Continued on page 56) 
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This rose-thatched 
cottage is not in Eng- 
land butin New Eng- 
land on the Massa- 
chusetts coast. The 
combination of 
woodbine and ram- 
bler roses makes the 
little place, in au- 
tumn, glow with a 
deeper, if less radi- 
ant, color than it 
does in June. We 








wonder how many 
birds have built their 
summer houses in 
opportune crotches 
and twists of these 
intertwining vines. 
A song-sparrow 
would ask no better 
concert hall in which 
to take his “rich- 
throated ease” than 
the outermost end 
of this ridgepole. 














The Last Judgment was 
a reality to the medieval 
mind. The dead rise from 
their graves and are parted 
on the left and right by the 
Judge in the City of God. 
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PREVENTIVE 


**Come ill or well, the cross, the crown, 
The rainbow or the thunder, 
I fling my soul and body down 
For God to plow them under.” 


HE spirit of all youth everywhere speaks in these four lines. 

Stevenson’s quatrain expresses the essence of that period of 
deeds and dreams which lies between childhood and maturity. 
It sums up just as adequately the attitude of mind which in- 
spired the actions of men in Europe between the year one thou- 
sand and the day when Gutenberg pulled the first book from his 
press. 

‘ The unity between individual experience and that of whole 
periods of national or cultural development has not been suffi- 
ciently emphasized. [t is a unity which acts for us like a gazing- 
globe, bringing wide spaces of time into a compass, minute, 
clear, and well within our own field of comprehending vision. 

Youth and the Middle Ages are alike a time of contradictions, 
of an “‘extraordinary commingling of ignorance with an intense 
desire to learn, of courtesy and gentleness with utter reckless- 









*qoung “4 “| sons 


The lords of the country lived like eagles in the eyries. 
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Only a youthful earnest- 
ness could have produced 
the expression on the face 
of the devil (at the right, 
beneath the Holy group) in 
charge of wicked souls. 






AESTHETICS 


THE YOUTH OF ART 
BY ELIZABETH STONE MACDONALD 


ness of human life and suffering; of keenness in argument and 
blindness in doing justice, of readiness to sin with equal readi- 
ness to endure extreme penance.” 

Upon this background of fundamental unity, we may ap- 
proach the art of the medieval period with a sense almost of 
personal participation. Two kinds of knowledge help us to 
appreciate the performances of this age, the first concerns the 
conditions under which the workmen labored, the second has to 
do with the particular works of art which they accomplished. 

In the early Middle Ages all workmen were serfs, not slaves 
exactly, but a sort of political children who paid their lord in 
service for his protection. Slowly, up out of these serfs came a 
class of freemen who, for one reason or another, were given a 
clear title to a piece of land. Perhaps it is their thrill of posses- 
sion, transmitted through the years, which makes it inherent 
in us to want to own something. Just at first, however, these 
freemen found their condition rather worse than it had been for, 
isolated, few, and individually weak, they were a prey to the 
anarchy of a transition time when, to cover its weakening frame, 
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Such chests as these served for wardrobe, table, or bed. 
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A typical royal abode. Note the double walls, a moat at the foot of each one, and the donjon or square tower in the center. The tops of the walls 
were shaped for use, not beauty. The archer took refuge behind the stonework until he was ready to let his arrow fly. Then he aimed and shot through 
the slit in the battlements. The character of the whole structure is honest because it is fitted to its purpose. 


feudalism wore its most scarlet sins. Before long, though, 
enough men in a neighborhood were in possession of land to 
make their community of interest suggest a league for protec- 
tion against external danger and for the maintenance of internal 
peace. Originally these leagues of laborers were wholly volun- 
tary and free of any sanction of authority. Later, for increased 
stability, groups of men having adjoining free-holds forced the 
lord of the region, the bishop of the see, and even the king, to 
recognize their brotherhood and seal the recognition with a 
charter. Out of these associations, known as Merchant Guilds, 
rose the first European towns. 

After successful contest with the nobles, who realized that 
town prosperity meant the ruin of their power, the Merchant 
Guilds flourished mightily. So long as they had to fight for 
existence they kept their original 
principles of protection to the 
craftsman in the exercise of his 
labor, but with increase of wealth 
came the desire to monopolize. 
We find such ordinances as 
these: — 





One of the houses that could tell tales 
of the days when towns were young. 





A glory that is no more. Rheims Cathedral, the Parthenon 
of Gothic architecture. 


‘*Nobody with dirty hands, blue nails, or who hawks his 
wares in the streets shall become a member” 

‘A craftsman, to become a member, must have forsworn his 
trade for a year and a day”’ 


At length their oppressions of the laborer were like the cruelty 
from which they themselves had escaped and against them, in 
turn, in the spiral of historic sequence, rose the Lesser Misteries 
or Craft Guilds, organized in their turn against what had be- 
come a hateful patriciate. 

The purpose of these Craft Guilds was almost exactly that 
of the modern labor union, — to secure to members the regular 
2arning of daily bread by means of their craft. In addition, 
there were religious obligations and police regulations. In all 
countries, their organizations were similar. The heart of the 
Guild, in a manner entirely mod- 
ern, was its regular meeting and 
banquet. This event, in a way 
only spasmodically modern, was 

(Continued on page 58) 





Perhaps through watching the open 
fires which they lived by, medieval ar- 
tists caught the inspiration for such 
grotesques as these. 











MODERN WEDGWOOD 


BY ALICE CRARY SUTCLIFFE 


EDGWOOD! Not really?” you say. “I thought 
Wedgwood an effect of white cameo heads or 
figures upon contrasting backgrounds of solid 
colored pottery.” 

Yes, dear madam, you are right, but not wholly. Josiah 
Wedgwood, in his day and generation, made diverse patterns, 
and the famous medallions you name presented but a single, 
albeit a very beautiful, specimen of his prolific skill in design. And 
because what the good men do is not always “interred with their 
bones’? — as Shakespeare so gloomily predicted, it is good to 
realize that the original firm of Wedgwood & Sons is to-day work- 
ing in the century-and-a-half-old pottery, “Etruria,” founded in 
1769 at Newcastle-under-Lyme, England, and producing works 
of art as exquisite as those which justly rendered the firm famous. 

That one-legged genius of the potter’s art, Josiah Wedgwood, 
by reason of his persistent application of art to household serv- 
ice, achieved a name so honorable that it is too precious a busi- 
ness asset to disuse in a commercial world. Time suffers not its 
light to wane since worthy successors of the original Josiah con- 
tinue to develop, through modern methods, equally worthy 
products for Wedgwood signature. Art specimens for Museum 
display continue to emerge from “Etruria” and chiefly of that 
jasper-ware originated in 1776, whereon medallions of Grecian 
and Roman kings were applied in bas-relief upon backgrounds 
of blue, green, or black. Other colors have been demanded and 
when Queen Charlotte, daughter of King George IV of England, 
ordered a dinner service of cream-colored enamel, — bestowing 
a “crowning touch” upon this product, — that shade became 
known as “Queensware”’ and attained immediate popularity. 

Wedgwood’s unfailing patience in artistic modeling occa- 
sioned his fame. No imperfect piece was allowed to leave the 
factory. In part his phenomenal success was due to an ability 
to attract like-minded artists to collaboration, notably John 
Flaxman and William Hackwood, whose identities have been 
obscured by the over-shadowing fame of their employer. Hack- 
wood was locally renowned as a copyist of personal portraits on 
jasper backgrounds, and reproduced profiles of Wedgwood and 
other celebrities which were deservedly popular. Another 
clever enterprise was that of Josiah Wedgwood in the reproduc- 
tion of the classic Portland Vase, an urn ten inches in height, 
excavated during the vear 1630 from a sarcophagus in ancient 
Rome. It was, for a time, deposited in the Barbarini Palace and 
literal historians still term it the “Barbarini Vase.” In 1770, 
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An old-time revival in softest cream paste with graceful fluted edge. 
Flowers in blues and reds relieved by foliage. 





A service course adaptable for bouillon or tea. The design is in brick-red 
on a soft ivory-white ground. 


Sir William Hamilton, its first purchaser, brought it to Eng- 
land and sold it, seventeen years after, to the Portland family, 
whose presentation of it to the British Museum, where it is now 
a priceless relic, gave it its present name and world-wide fame. 
Wedgwood was at the height of his skill at the period when the 
Vase was the wonder of the day. He issued fifty copies which 
were eagerly purchased as treasures beyond future acquisition, 
but connoisseurs pronounce them unequal to other of his works 
— “‘dully scholastic,”’ with a coarseness of texture undiscernible 
in better specimens which reveal, under miscroscopic analysis, 
only beauty. 

Wedgwood also made “Egyptian black-ware’’ and a red 
ware from clay obtainable at Bradwell, thereby cleverly utiliz- 
ing a local commodity. He was happily unafraid of color, as are 
his successors in the “‘Etruria”’ of to-day, the factory where old 
models in replica are obtainable as are also modern pieces of 
charm brought “up-to-date” by a firm which can never be out- 
classed in excellence. 

The Wedgwood Company have a New York office and through 
their courtesy two modern patterns from “Etruria” are shown. 
Plate I depicts an old-time revival of softest cream paste, with 
happily fluted edge of extreme grace, and handles so prettily 
extended as to invite even a reluctant hand to hospitality. No 
pattern could be lovelier in town or country house for a bride’s 
tea-table. Teapot, sugar-bowl, and cream-pitcher, with accom- 
panying plate, are of equal beauty. The adorning meadow 
flowers, of softest blue and red tones relieved by foliage, give 
a three-fold opportunity for harmony with the rugs and cur- 
tains of the new home. 

Plate II shows a service course adaptable as required for 


bouillon or tea. Practical in shape and artistic in design it pre- 
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‘sents latticed insets within a border which is thrice relieved 


by floral sprays, with a single berry of fruitage as the central 
motif. This pattern is distinctly gay for it is applied upon a 
soft ivory-white ground in brick-red color. It harmonizes with 
Indian rugs or Navajo blanket draperies, of former vogue; or 
blends in a dining-room where French gray or clover green 
tones predominate, as the dash of its splendid color of brave 
intent is cheerful] in somber environment. 

So here’s to present-day happiness of purchasers of Wedg- 
wood, justly renowned in former days and as truly a welcome 
addition to the modern shelves of persons of good taste. 
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THE VARIED GRAIN OF 
SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 








FUTTNTTOTOTTTTTL | 
BEAUTY — UTILITY — ECONOMY 


These are three prime considerations in selecting material that is to meet ‘ 
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‘ general”’ requirements in building. 
Those qualities mean SERVICE with SATISFACTION. 

There is today no readily available, moderate priced material equal in 
strength, durability, beauty and varied utility to 


Southern Yellow Pine 


‘*The All-Purpose Wood ’’ 


There is always an abundant supply of highest grade, carefully manufactured Southern 
Yellow Pine. It is perfectly adapted for use in the most pretentious as well as the most 
modest homes — for framing, exterior trim, interior trim and finish. it is the chief depen- 
dence of the builder of Factory, Mill and Store. It costs less than other quality woods. 


If you are not intimately familiar with the possibilities of Southern Yellow eng the finer 
and most artistic requirements of home building, let us send you our booklet, prepared by 
painting authorities, on ‘* Directions For Finishing Southern Yellow Pine.” It, or any other 
information you may require about this wood for special uses, is yours for the asking. 





SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCI ATIO » NEW ORLFANS, LA.” 
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COLLECTOR’S SCRAP-BOOK 


BY HARRIET SPOFFORD 





NE of my most interesting 

finds came out of an old di- 

lapidated farmhouse in Barn- 

stable. The house was sur- 
rounded by fields and looked most un- 
prepossessing, but we went up to it and 
asked whether it contained any old fur- 
niture or any old china. We were told 
that it did not, but we went in, never- 
theless, only to see at a glimpse that the 
room did not, indeed, harbor any an- 
tiques. But as we were going away, an 
old man called from the barn and said 
that up in the attic there was a box 
that had something in it. What it was, 
he did n’t know; he only knew that some 
twenty or thirty years ago, his father 
had loaned twenty-five dollars on it. 
le said we might have it and brought 
it down. It contained a Sheffield service 





Elder Breweter chair. 





Sheffield tea-service of five pieces. 


of five pieces, a large salver, tea-urn, 
sugar-bowl and creamer, and hot-water 
pot. They had the lion’s head and claw 
feet, a particularly good Sheffield pat- 
tern, and we gladly paid five dollars 
for them, which he as gladly received. 
When they were taken home and cleaned 
it was found that each piece had en- 
graved upon it the name “‘Hattie.”’ As 
my name is Harriet, I was particularly 
pleased to have become the possessor of 
this wonderful old Sheffield set. Later 
on I was fortunate enough to find a slop- 
bow! which exactly matched the set. 
This did not have the name upon it, 
however. 

In a pawnshop I came upon an old 
communion tankard. I thought it was 
pewter and offered the dealer three dol- 
lars for it. When it was cleaned it 
proved to be solid silver and bore the 
seal of Massachusetts, which showed 
that it was particularly fine and had 
been made in the early days of the col- 
ony. 

One day I received a note from a lady 
who had come up from the South. Her 
husband, she said, was in poor health 
and unable to work. They were, there- 
fore, obliged to sell a few pieces of their 
beautiful old furniture and heirlooms. 
She invited me to come and look their 
things over and see if there was anything 
that I wanted. When I arrived, I found 
a charming Southern lady, living in an 
old farmhouse in which she had ar- 
ranged her things in such a way as to 
give the old house a great deal of dignity 
and charm. As I looked about me I per- 
ceived that not a single thing in the house 
was of any real value. Every bit of fur- 
niture was a reproduction, and a poor 
reproduction at that. I suppose as the 
so-called antiques were sold they were 
immediately replaced by others exactly 
like them. Later I wrote the lady and 
told her that it was very obvious that 
her things were not real and advised her 
to go out of the business. She soon 
moved away, probably to set up an es- 
tablishment in some other part of the 
country which is still unsuspecting. 

This particular case is not an excep- 
tion. This sort of thing is probably go- 
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ing on to a much larger extent than any 
one suspects. It is only when the prac- 
ticed eye of an expert sees these things 
that they are discovered and the perpe- 
trators of the deception obliged to move 
on. For this reason, it is always safest 
to have an expert pass on any article 
which you may decide to buy, before 
purchasing it, unless you are perfectly 
sure that you are not being defrauded. 
In the case mentioned above, the im- 
postor was unfortunate in being obliged 
to send announcements of her sale to 
dealers. She claimed to have beautiful 
old furniture which had belonged to her 
grandmother. There was not a single 
thing there which was over twenty years 
old. 
Up in Winchendon some years ago, 


(Continued on page 62) 


Governor Carver chair. 
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meets the instant approval of those who 
know good furniture. The beautiful designs, 
splendid workmanship and great durability 
have made Willowcraft the leading willow 
furniture of America. 

Our booklet of 186 attractive Willowcraft 
designs is free. 


Willowcraft Shops 


Box B North Cambridge, Mass. 

















To Lay 


JST 


ON ROADS, DRIVES and PATHS 


SOLVAY 


GRANULATED CALCIUM CHLORIDE 
Economical — Practical — Efficient 


Shipped direct to your station in 
air-tight packages ready to apply 
Stock carried at many points 
Write for illustrated Road Book 


SEMET-SOLVAY CO., 404 MILTON AVE., SOLVAY, N. Y. 






























AT THE REQUEST OF 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


WILL BE SENT TO 





POR.......... MONTHS, BEGINNING... scence EQ ae 














Use this attractive card to announce your gift 
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AM the heart of the house. When the dart- 
ing flame starts unseen, I stop it dead, ‘ 
| standing guardian of the safety of those who 

f } have placed their faith in me. 


Where man would build toward the sky, he 
looks to me for lightness and strength; for 
safety and economy, without which no construc- 
tion may om leave the ground. 











Over the whole nation I spread, and wherever I go I take 
with me the spirit of progress. 




















I am the source of comfort and safety to thousands of 
homes, small and large. I am the final answer to the 
architect in his search for beauty, economy and safety; to 
the engineer who thinks in stresses and strains; to the 
contractor who thinks in figures of time and money. 


They mold me of clay and then burn me for days in fierce 
heat, until I am hard as the solid rock, strong as iron, and 
yet lighter than anything else of equal strength. 








I am made for you in many forms, so that no matter what 
your building problem, | help you to meet it with economy 
of money and time—and above all, with safety—absolute 
safety—from fire. 


I am NATCO HOLLOW TILE. 


And National Fire Proofing Company, 276 Federal Street, 
Pittsburgh, will explain what I can do for you, if you will 
write them for the Natco House Book, enclosing ten cents 
in stamps or coin. 
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A DELIGHTFUL AND nas 
PRACTICAL GIFT - p Pak STREET, Bostos 


— aves Rene ge Sa a Enclosed find $1.00,* for which send The 
A subscription to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL will prove eras Becutifel for pine wicmties aul vee 
= PlOuse wea os . > 4260 . 
particularly acceptable } 
To your friend who has announ engagement wi 
To the girl who is to be married this Spring = 
To the girl studying Home Economics Street 


To your friend who plans to build 


“ | YJ .yS YD 

SPECIAL OFFER \ 
On receipt of $1.00 we will enter a new subscription to the si 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for nine months and send the attrac Ndidress 
tive announcement card shown herew 
REGULAR R ATE $2.00 A YEAR 2sc A CORY © Forerg stage Toy extra, Canadian pos 
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—and your wife’s doing splendidly 





bel 
| thanks to the fine reserve strength we gave her be 
rea beforehand with Malt-Nutrine. And now to | 
ed build her up quickly and to help nature supply | 
food for this little one, we will continue the a 
i same splendid liquid-food-tonic. ee 
ba 
ER- ba 
| pnnEvSER-BUScy. b 
ales ; L 
Syebitne | 
] REC.U.S.PAT. OFF. TRACE MARK \ 
Liquid-Food-Tonic } 









| is recommended for expectant mothers and for nursing mothers. 
Nourishing and an aid to digestion—it is a great aid in building up 
convalescent, the weak and the tired. 





b There are cheaper preparations calling themselves malt prepara- 
f tions—they are beverages, not tonics. Malt-Nutrine is rich in malt 
—that’s wo tes gives it its value to you. Insist. 


All Druggists—Most Grocers 


Malt-Nutrine declared by U.S. Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment to be a pure malt product, not an alcoholic beverage. 
Contains 14.50 percent malt solids—1.9 per cent alcohol. 


Interesting Booklet on Request 


Anheuser-Busch St. Louis, U.S. A. 
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A New Book by the Publisher of the Atlantic Ponthly 


THE READING PUBLIC 
By MacGregor Jenkins 


The humors of the editorial office, the problems of magazine circulation, the peculiarities of public taste, 
and the genesis of some literary fashions are described in this uncommonly interesting little volume. 





‘* Deals in a delightfully whimsical fashion with the public’s pursuit of literature 
in the home, at the club, and on the train and trolley car.’’ — Boston Globe. 


75 cents net. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN: COPCPANY Boston and New York 
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A SYMPATHETIC RESTORATION 
(Continued from page 12) 


weather, at the end close to the main 
house, the kitchens below, the bathrooms 
above. The rest of the ell was used for 
bedrooms upstairs, and downstairs a 
dining-room and a drawing-room. 

About the grounds, we found interest- 
ing relics of the old life on the place. 
“Incorporated” (as one old farmer called 
it) in the stone wall near the house, was 
a flat slab, evidently part of a roughly cut 
tombstone. On its surface we made out 
rude lettering, an old double-E and an E, 
and the date, 1759. 

This stone made real for us a story that 
we had heard an old man tell, an old man 
who had had it from the grandson of the 
owner of two slaves on the place. ‘‘Old 
Grandsir Emery,” he related, “had two 
niggers: Coffee and Titus. Coffee was a 
lazy fellow and had a way of riding on the 
oxcart when driving the oxen around the 
winding river-road. Grandsir told him he 
must walk at the oxen’s heads, to guide 
them. One day, Coffee did not return. 
When they found him, he lay dead on the 
road beside the cart. 

‘“*Grandsir took a look, to see from the 
position whether directions had _ been 
obeyed; no, he had fallen from the cart! 
’Sarved him right,’ said Grandsir, ‘and 
we're out a nigger!’”’ 

They buried him on the homestead 
hillside; and the remnant of his tomb- 
stone, with the old double-E at the end of 
the Coffee, with the E for Emery, with the 
date of his demise, all corroborate the 
tale of the end of Coffee Emery, and also 
explains a ghost story of the neighbor- 
hood, that a ghost nightly descends that 
hillside to draw a pail of water from the 
well. The stone we have kept in the Hall 
fireplace, and we often wish we had the 
real Coffee to drag in the logs! 

And, also, inside the house were tokens 
of the life on the place in the days of 
Washington; old tools, left in the frame- 
work and covered over for generations; 
coins tucked away in cracks — perhaps _ 
tearfully lost by little children; and, most 
delightful of all, a beautifully made little 
high-heeled slipper, hidden back of a brick 
in the chimney for Bride’s Luck! 

And when we had it all done, one of our 
good friends, with feminine perception, 
said she felt as if she were at the play; 
and yet how homelike still! Our complete 
triumph! For that meant that all the 
wonders of life,— birth, joy, sorrow, 
children, stress, and death, — were there, 
transfiguring the mouldings and_ the 
paneling and the rough beams, and it was 
the artist who felt, however dimly, the 
roniance of his art in the beginning, and 
gave the setting. 
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e Trenton Potteries Co. f | 


golden silence. The Si-wel-clo 

suppresses a noise you do not 

want heard and do not want to hear. 

If you are building a home or re- 

modeling, give to your bathroom this 
gentle attention. Install 





Te silence of a Si-wel-clo is a 


The Trenton Potteries Company 


SI-WELCLO 


Silent Closet 


Its surface is highly glazed. It 
does not absorb grease, stain nor 
discolor — will not crack nor peel. 

You will never be proud of a bathroom 
that contains a noisy closet. If, through 
oversight or indifference, you. permit a 
noisy Closet to be put in, you subject your- 
self to much embarrassment and self- 
reproach later on. 

The quietness of the Si-wel-clo, the fact 
that not even a murmur is heard beyond a 
closed door, is its most dramatic advan- 
tage, but its construction is of almost 

= importance. The Si-wel-clo is made 

vitreous china, 

Your architect or plumber knows the 
Si-wel-clo. Speak to him about it. 


Booklet M-11 
“Bathrooms of Character” 


is full of illustrations and suggestions for 
bathroom furnishing. It shows just how 
you can make the most of your bathroom 
space and gives estimates on the cost of 
seg ang installations. 

Send for it. 


The Trenton 
Potteries Company 
Trenton, N. J. 


Largest Makers of Sanitary 
Pottery in U.S.A. 
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By-Paths in Collecting 


A delightful guide for both the experienced and amateur 
collector in the quest of rare and unique china, furniture, 
pewter, copper, brass, samplers, sun-dials, etc., which have 
passed the century mark. 
wish an intelligent appreciation of the value and sentiment 


of “old things.” : Postage 16 Cents. 


Good reading also for all who 
Price $2.4 
We will send this book and a year’s subscription for 


$3.50. 


Address: THE HOUSE 


3 Park St., 


BEAUTIFUL 


Boston, Mass. 
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Variety of Patterns 
Makes Selection Easy 


% Your individual taste in design and color- 

ra oP Ve ing will find the fullest expression when 
Vif ' ‘i selecting a CREX rug, because of the 

wonderfully wide range of patterns. 


CREX rugs harmonize with the decora- 
tive scheme of any room. Beautiful blues, 
greens, browns and two-tone effects in ar- 
tistic combination predominate. They wear 
well, are sanitary, inexpensive, always clean 
and cheerful looking and are reversible. 


Insist on CREX when you buy. Refuse 
all substitutes. A Genuine CREX rug is 
instantly identified by the name C-R-E-X 
woven in the side binding. 

CREX is patented under U. S. Govt. Copyright. 
Proved cases of fraudulent substitution or wilful 


misrepresentation by dealers will be prosecuted to 
the limit of the law. 


HICHEST AWARD fi! 


GRASS 


_ FLOOR COVERING 
OFFICIAL 
Ww 


Our 32-page color catalog No. 29 illus- 


trated in natural colors — free on request. 


CREX CARPET CO. 


212 Fifth Avenue New York 


MANUFACTURES AND fp 
VARIED INDUSTRIES [E 





Originators of wire-grass products 














We Will Make Your Problem OUR Problem. 


Through READER’S SERVICE we offer you without charge our coéperation 
in the study and solution of your home-making problems. 


Write to Us To-day! 


If our first answer does not cover your questions to your complete satisfaction, 
we urge you to persist, to write to us again. 
pe enclosed with » 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 


(A self-addressed return enve our letter will facilitate oi 


READER’S SERVICE 


Mr SOrTVIiC€e 


BOSTON 
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It would-be hard to find 
a living-porch that shows 
a collection of plant-and 
flower-holders more va- 
ried and attractive than 





is seen in this picture. 
The arrangement has 
been carefully planned 
for balance and mass but 
the effect is one of en- 
gaging informality. 
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It is a continental idea 

to have pots and jars 

standing about on the 

= floor; so used, on tiles, 
: and against a neutral 


5 background of plastered 


wall, they present a splen- 
did opportunity for form 
and color. The unglazed 
pots on the marble seat 
beneath the window add 
to the informality. 


GARDEN AND ORCHARD 


VERANDA BOXES AND HANGING 
BASKETS 


HE modern tendency is to make 

the veranda an outdoor living- 

room throughout the summer 

season. Its habitableness for 
this purpose is greatly increased by a judi- 
cious use of living plants which serve not 
only to render it beautiful but also to give 
a greater privacy. Such plants are best 
grown either in porch-boxes of shapes and 
sizes to suit the particular location or in 
hanging baskets pendent from the upper 
part of the enclosure. It is easy thus to 
arrange a display of living plants which 
not only renders the porch more beautiful 
to those who use it, but which also adds 
a great deal to the attractiveness of the 
house as viewed by the passersby. 

The tendency often is to use larger boxes 
than are necessary for this purpose. In- 
stead of large boxes made of thick boards, 
one can easily utilize more compact recep- 
tacles made cf sheet zinc and either 
painted a neutral green or else covered 
with a network of smoked bamboo. Very 
attractive forms of the latter kinds of 
boxes are offered in the Japanese shops at 
surprisingly moderate prices. The advan- 
tages of the less bulky receptacles are 
many. They can be easily changed from 
place to place and they take up so little 
room that one can use more of them and 
thus have a greater variety of plant life 
for decoration. 


The larger forms of hanging baskets are 
particularly attractive for porch use. A 
great variety of these are now upon the 
market and many of them are really prac- 
ticable receptacles for growing plants. 
Some of the willow-ware forms are espe- 
cially desirable for porch use. 

It must be admitted that the conditions 
under which these boxes and baskets are 
kept are not especially favorable to plant 
growth. They are subject to extremes of 
temperature and to the full force of drying 
winds. Consequently, it is well to choose 
for them those kinds of plants which are 
hardy enough to survive and grow under 
unfavorable conditions. There are many 
such which are beautiful and attractive 
and serve admirably for porch use. Our 
two common forms of asparagus — the 
plumosus or so called asparagus fern and 
the asparagus sprengeri — are ideal plants 
for this sort of use. If the next time you 
are potting up one of the latter you will 
look at the roots you are likely to find the 
secret of its ability to withstand unusual 
drought. Many of the roots are thickened 
into great water reservoirs and doubtless 
these serve to furnish moisture when the 
soil becomes so dry that most plants would 
perish. The plumosus variety does not 
show such an extraordinary development, 
but it does show a great many thick roots 
that help to a less degree. The Madeira 
Vine is another admirable plant for this 
use, and its thick tubers are helpful in 
keeping it alive under adverse conditions. 
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BY CLARENCE MOORES WEED 





The attractive smooth leaves hang down- 
ward on trailing stems, giving a very good 
effect of greenery in either boxes or bas- 
kets. The German Ivy and the variegated 
Vinca are also excellent for use as trailers 
while perhaps the most rapid growing 
plant one can get for the purpose is the 
common tall nasturtium. In fact one of 
the most satisfactory sorts of porch boxes 
can be made from the tall and the dwarf 
nasturtium, planting the latter along the 
center and the former along the outside. 
The nasturtium is a native of the dry re- 
gions of South America, and is able to 
survive in hot dry situations where most 
plants would die. Consequently it is espe- 
cially desirable for southern and western 
exposures. 

The commonest fault with window 
boxes and hanging baskets is that they 
contain too many types of plants. People 
who would never think of hanging a gaudy 
chromo on their walls or of tolerating an 
indiscriminate mixture of all colors and 
forms of flowers on their dining-tables, 
will still allow the florist to adorn their 
verandas with screaming combinations of 
flowers and vines which are utterly inhar- 
monious. It is seldom desirable to use 
more than two types of plant structure 
in such a box or basket. A trailing form 
around the border and hanging downward 
may well be combined with an erect grow- 
ing flowering plant in the middle of the 
receptacle. Good combinations may be 
made with asparagus and geraniums or 
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geraniums and vincas or Madeira vine. 
The oxalis and the ivy geranium combine 
very attractively and excellent boxes or 
baskets may be made by using the ice- 
plant alone. 

One of the commonest temptations in 
planting these receptacles is to crowd them 
too much. There is less danger of such 
crowding when one utilizes plants like 
geraniums from pots than when one sows 
seeds of nasturtiums or some similar flower 
that requires abundant root room. In the 
latter case the seedlings after they are well 
started should be thinned so that they 
are at least six inches apart. 

There is abundant opportunity for dis- 
tinctive results if one will plant in a ver- 
anda box some of the more beautiful new 
varieties of flowers, now being offered by 
so many dealers. Such a box may be 
planted exclusively to a petunia like the 
new Heatherhome’s Glory, a dwarf pink 
form of great beauty and uniformity, or 
such double fringed petunias as Aurora, 
Rival, Snowdrift, or Gaiety, and it will 
give a uniform display with a constant 
succession of flowers which are very pleas- 
ing. The dwarf Antirrhinums or Snap- 
dragons may also be bought as started 
plants which are very easy to set out in a 
porch-box. The small flowered Begonias, 
like Gloire de Chatelaine, are very effec- 
tive for such use. One could also utilize 
the baby rambler roses which are offered 
well started in pots in a similar way. 
Orleans is one of the best varieties for 
such use. 


POT-GROWN ROSES 


HE nurserymen have adopted a cus- 

tom of late which is a matter of great 
convenience to amateurs who wish to start 
arose garden that becomes effective from 
the day of planting. They are offering 
strong two-year plants, well started in 
large pots, with plenty of roots, growing so 
well that the specimens can be removed 
from the pots into the rose garden without 
checking the growth. This is a much more 
satisfactory method of planting, especially 
late in the season, than the usual method 
of setting out dormant roots. Many of the 
branches already bear buds which will 
open into blossoms very shortly. 

One can buy nearly all of the leading 
varieties thus started in pots. Some of the 
best of these are Red Radiance, Admiral 
Ward, Crimson Champion, Primrose, 
Hadley, Killarney, White Killarney, Brit- 
ish Queen, Mrs. Wallace Rowe, Soleil 
d’Or or Golden Queen and many others. 
The last named is one of the most beauti- 
ful of the yellow roses, having a bright 
flush that makes it unusually attractive. 

There is still time to plant these started 
roses and to derive a great deal of satis- 
faction from them this season. 
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We offer free to our patrons the advice of 
our experts in devising plans for ponds and 
selecting varieties. 
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HE largest and finest collection § 4 

in America, embracing the best j 

Hardy and Tender varieties of [fj 
Nympheas, including Day- and Night- 
blooming kinds, also Victoria Regia, 
the Royal Water Lily in several sizes. 
Nelumbiums, in strong pot-plants (or 
dormant until June 15). 


These are fully described in Dreer’s 
Garden Rook for 1916, together with cul- 
tural instructions on the growing of Water 
Lilies. The best Catalogue published, con- 
taining 288 pages, five color and five 
duotone plates, hundreds of photographic 
reproductions, and offers the best of 
everything in Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, etc. 





Mailed free 1f you mention this publication. 




















T is a meaty little book on heating. It 
talks with you about steam, water and 
vapor heats. It tells their advantages and 
disadvantages. Then it switches over to 
warm air heat and compares it with all 
the other heats. 


Finally, it ends with the Kelsey Health 
Heat and gives you frank and fair reasons 
why it is the most satisfactory of all heats. 
The book is entirely devoid of sweeping 
claims, but 1t fairly teems with interesting 
facts and proven figures. 


In conclusion it puts the question right 
up to your common sense application of 
a heat that is healthy ; one that is easy of 
operation ; one that has yet to be equalled 
in economy. It’s rightly named “ Some 
Saving Sense.” Send for it. 


103-H Park Ave. 
NEW YORK 


HE KELSE 


WAR” AIR GENERATOR 


YY 
Ws 


VMMZZVCTV@=WM/ I. 


2767-H Lincoln Ave. 
CHICAGO 


305 James Street, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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IN THIS DEPARTMENT WILL BE FOUND EACH MONTH A REMINDER 
OF THE NECESSARY THINGS FOR THE WINDOW, FLOWER, AND 
VEGETABLE GARDENS. THE MAP INDICATES FOR WHICH SECTIONS 
OF THE COUNTRY THESE RECOMMENDATIONS ARE APPROPRIATE. 


ANNUAL PLANTS FOR FLOWER GARDENS 


HE leading florists and seed-houses are now offering good 

plants, well rooted in small pots, of many of the best annual 
flowers and bedding plants. These are excellent for beds or border 
gardens and can be set out with little checking of their growth. 
Some of the most desirable are: — 


Ageratum Coleus Salvia 
Alyssum Cosmos Scabiosa 
Antirrhinum English Daisy Stock 

Asters Forget-me-not Sweet William 
Balsams Petunia Verbena 
Begonias Phlox Drummondi Zinnia 
Carnation Marguerites —_Salpiglossis 


TO START A SHAKESPEARE GARDEN 


This tercentenary Shakespeare year will doubtless see many 
Shakespeare gardens started in America. Such a garden is dis- 
tinctive and its development is of greatest interest. Some dealers 
offer special collections of plants for this purpose. A book like 
Shakespeare’s Garden by J. H. Bloom will be helpful as a guide. 
The more important plants are these: — 


From Seeds From Bulbs or Plants 


Annual Carnation —_ Fennel Box Aconite 

Flax Camomile Thyme Saffron 

Balm Clover Brake Crown Imperial 
Marigold Mallow Columbine Buttercups 
Pansy Marjoram Cowslip Daisies 

Poppy Rue Daffodils Sweet Brier 
Saffron Rosemary Flags Furze 

Cockle Caraway Gilliflower Harebell 

Savory Wormwood Honeysuckle Thistle 
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THE GARDEN BUYER’S REMINDER 


DAHLIAS FOR LATE BEAUTY 


Dahlias have come to stay as one of the leading garden flowers. 
Tubers or young plants may be set out now, the latter being more 
likely to give the best results. The Cactus Dahlias are very deco- 
rative in the garden or as cut flowers. The varieties listed below 
are all good: — 


Cactus Dahlias Decorative Dahlias 


Aurora Chieftain 

Crystal Mrs. Thomas W. Barlow 
Countess of Lonsdale Henry Patrick 

Mauve Queen Jeanne Charmet 

Pink Beauty Alice Roosevelt 

Success Hortulanus Fiet 

Wodan Zeppelin 


Peony Flowered Dahlias Single Dahlias 


Cesar Newport Beauty , d 
Queen Wilhelmina The Bride 4 
Papa Charmet Crimson Shower 


Lemon Shower 
Golden Shower 
White Shower 
Crawley Star 


Dr. Peary 

Glory of Barn 
Bertha von Suttner 
Geisha 


THE BEAUTIFUL GLADIOLUS 


Gladiolus bulbs planted in early June will bloom abundantly 
late in summer and early in autumn. Plant in rich soil in a sunny 
situation. The bulbs are inexpensive and the flowers are very 
beautiful either for the garden or as cut flowers. These are good 
varieties of low cost: — 


America Panama 
Annie Wigwam Princeps 
Baron Josef Hulot Rosella 
Halley Scribe 


Mrs. Francis King Sulphur King 


VINES FOR PRESENT PLANTING 


It is late for sowing seeds of many vines, but one can get 
started plants that will grow rapidly. This is better than to wait 
another year to get a start: — 

Clematis (large flowering) 
Euonymus vegetus 


Moon Flower 
English Ivy 


Bittersweet 

Boston Ivy 

Cobea Scandens 
Clematis paniculata 


SEASONAL GARDEN SUNDRIES 


Many helpful tools and other accessories are offered by the 
seedsmen which make the garden work lighter and the results 
more successful. 


Aphine Garden Labels Trellises 
Arsenate of Lead Pergolas Nitrate of Soda 
Black Leaf No. 4o Ground Bone Bird-Baths 
Fungine Seed Sowers Weeders 


Flower Shears Lawn Sprinklers Weed Eradicators 


Garden Stakes 





Co} MAKE SURE OF YOUR 
Nex BULBS THIS YEAR 


Under present conditions it will be very unwise to delay ee 
placing your order for Tulips, Hyacinths. Narcissi anc 


urpees Seeds (Grow 


Send for HUlustrated Catalog — Free 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA 





Free Bulb Book 


Gives all details of our plan to 
supply you with choice bulbs, 
direct from Holland —at the 


Address 





other bulbs, until late inthe season. First of all, there may 
be difticulty in getting bulbs from Europe ; second, the 
price is lower now than it will be next fall. 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT ON EARLY ORDERS 





VICK’S ,f?iu GUIDE 


price of ordinary stock. Tells 
all about our list of 


Spring Flowering Bulbs 











On all orders for Dutch Bulbs that reach me on or before 
July 1, I will allow 10 per cent discount from my regular 
prices. Under no conditions will I allow the discount on 
orders received after July 1. 

SEND TODAY FOR MY BULB LIST 

My 1916 list contains several new Hyacinths, Tulips, and 
Narcissi that will make very effective and pleasing addi- 
tions to your flower garden. Write today for your copy. 


BERTRAND H. FARR — 
WYOMISSING NURSERIES CO. 
125 Garfield Ave. Wyomissing, Penna. 


Re a dy Send for free copy—today. 
JAMES VICK’SSONS, 9 St 


Now For ®7 years the leading authority on Vegetable, or 
eo Flower and Farm Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. aoe 


St., Rochester,N. Y. 

















tells what fruit trees, berry 
Collins’ Guide plants and small fruits to 
plant for profit. Fin- 
est grade nursery stock at lower prices. Free 
ARTHUR J. COLLINS, Box 64, Moorestown, N. J. 
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Tulips — Hyacinths — Narcissi 


Only large, sound bulbs — every one 
uaranteed. Full of vitality, sure to 
loom early. True to name. Orders 

for fall delivery must reach us by 

July Ist. So write To-day for de- 

seription of our import Plan and 

Catalogue of our many varieties. 

th free 


QUALITY BULB COMPANY 
827 Chamber of Commerce Bldg.,Rochester, N.Y. 
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THE GARDENER’S 
CALENDAR ‘ 





























HE month of June combines all the 

garden activities of the year. One can 
harvest important crops, weed and culti- 
vate others, and plant still others, so that 
it may well be a busy month for every 
amateur. Among the more important 
things to be gathered during these early 
weeks of June are radishes, lettuce, peas, 
and spinach, and in the case of all of these 
it is desirable to gather early and often, so 
that the crop may be used when in its 
prime before the radishes become pithy, 
the lettuce becomes bitter, the peas be- 
come hard or the spinach leaves turn yel- 
low. As fast as each crop is gathered the 
plants should be pulled up and the soil 
immediately utilized for another crop. 

It is important to transplant as soon 
as possible those staple crops which are 
grown from started seedlings. Tomatoes, 


egg-plants, peppers, cabbage, and cauli- 


flower seedlings in pots or flats are now 
available at the greenhouses, florists’ 
shops, and seed-stores. Such plants can 
be set out with very little checking of their 
growth and will amply repay their small 
cost. It is well in each case to provide a 
collar of tin or cardboard to prevent the 
attacks of cutworms. 

It is time also to sow the seeds of the 
tender vine crops — squashes, cucumbers, 
melons, and pumpkins, planting in hills 
with abundant fertilizer beneath for a 
strong root growth. Many other crops of 
which the first sowing has already been 
made should also be planted for succes- 
sion. Bush beans, beets, cabbage, carrots, 
sweet corn, endive, lettuce (especially the 
Cos varieties), leeks, radishes, and a few 
other crops will give a succulent succession 
by such repeated planting. It is a good 
plan also if you have a little extra space 
to sow some tomato seed outdoors at this 
time, choosing an early variety with the 
expectation that the planting will at least 
yield an abundant crop of green fruit just 
before frost. Much of this may then be 
taken indoors to ripen through October 
and November. 

There are many things to be done this 
month besides harvesting crops and plant- 
ing seeds and seedlings. Tillage must be 
kept up with cultivator, hoe, rake, and 
weeder in order that the surface of the soil 
may be kept mellow and free from weeds. 
All of the earlier sowings need thinning 
and weeding, and many plants later in the 
month require staking and tying up. If 
the strawberry bed has not been mulched, 
it is well to do this with the earliest lawn 
clippings or even the rakings from the 








Thirty Artistic Years 


The artistic revolution in house-coloring during the last thirty 
years 1s due to the invention of 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


They introduced soft, rich and artistic colorings in place of the 
old “ painty”’ effects. Cabot’s Stains have been used all over the 
world and have proved their lasting beauty and wood-preserving 
qualities (‘‘ Creosote is the best wood preservative known”’) in all 





climates. Imitations are now numerous — mostly made of cheap 
paint thinned with kerosene — but you can rely on Cabot’s, to pre- 
serve and lastingly beautify your shingles, siding, boarding, ete. 
You can get Cabot's Stains all over the country. Send 
Sor stained wood samples and name of nearest agent. 





SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Manfg. Chemists, 129 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Cabot’s Waterproof Stucco Stains — for Cement work. 
aetna ne — Sf Stained with Cabot’s Creosote Stains. Simon & Bassett, Architects, Phila 




















eautify your 
garden 


N English bench in a secluded corner, a 
comfortable chair in a picturesque spot, 
or an old-fashioned settee with chairs and table 
invitingly set for tea or cards, go far to make 
the garden what it really should be — a beauti- 
ful spot to enjoy —a place of rest and quiet. 
Our garden furniture is unique in design and 
workmanship, ete., and built to last a lifetime 
in the outdoors. Send for our catalogue. It 
will aid you in beautifying your garden. 


NORTH SHORE FERNERIES CoO. 
BEVERLY, MASS. 
New York Show Room: The Garden Gateway, 31 E. 48th St. 


, ForThis Splendid 
CAPT IKY: 


Every garden lover can 
now at low cost possess a 
handsome greenhouse the equal of 
any in material, workmanship and 
construction. It’s a luxury that also 
brings you health, pleasure and profit. 
Made in sections, easily and quickly erected. 
All Callahan Duo Glazed Greenhouses have 
double layers of glass which retain heat, thus saving 
fuel. This greenhouse gives fresh flowers and vege- 
tables the year round, beautifies your home and educates 
your children in a love for beauty. 
Full particulars of different styles, sizes, etc, sent on 
request. 


Callahan Duo Glazed Sash Co. 


3023 Wyandot St. Dayton, Ohio 











Planted Now Will 
Bloom This Year 











easily grown as lilacs. 
Guaranteed to bloom this year if planted 
now according to our easy instructions. 
Our magnificent stock of these most beau- 
tiful of flowering evergreen shrubs in- 
Setes - Pann colors.’’ An unusually | 
arge selection atm ices. | ‘ 
Deas teatlat “Puncereand Gasake,” wit | Before buying send for our catalog. 
tell you how to grow rhododendrons and | ° . *. : 
other hardy flowers. | It will pay you. See our list of users. 
HICKS NURSERIES LOOK FOR OUR TRADE MARK 
Shrubs, Hardy Plants, Trees 
Dept. B Westbury, Long Island 


Standard 


Underground Garbage Receiver 





ICKS’ hardy rhododendrons are as 
| 
| 
| 

| 





Sold Direct Factory 


23 Farrar St., 


12 Years on the Market, 


C. H. Stephenson, Mfr., Lynn, Mass. 











Evergreen Planting in Mid-Summer 


ROM the latter part of July until late September is 
a most favorable period for the successful trans- 
planting of Evergreen Trees and Shrubs. Our Evergreens 
are lifted with a large ball of fine roots and earth which 
is securely wrapped in burlap to insure their safe ship- 
ment. Catalog if requested. 
ANDORRA NURSERIES 


Wm Warner Harper, Prop 


BOX D, CHESTNUT HILL, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








WHAT GIFT TO MAKE? A PERPLEXING QUESTION! 
A subscription to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL makes a splendid all-the-year-round gift. 
For Gift-card and terms of special offer, see page 43. 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 3 PARK STREET, BOSTON 
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= 3 | >.\ distinctive, modern, and artistic 
" ne on of your home, as well as 
its health and comfort, will be increased by the use of 


WILSON 


VENETIAN BLINDS AND AWNINGS 


Insure maximum Summer coolness; are quickly and 
easily adjusted to meet every desire for light and 
shade and air; permanently attractive and far superior 
to the old-fashioned fabric awnings and shades which 
fray and fade in rain and sun, flop in the wind, col- 
lect dust, prevent free circulation of air, have no 
control over light, and do not keep out the heat. 

Ask your Architect. Wilson Venetian Blinds and Awnings 
have been specified for the most notable homes of the country 
for more than 40 years. 

A porch or piazza equipped with Wilson Venetian Blinds 
may be converted into an ideal sleeping room at night. 


% 


Write today for illustrated and descriptive booklet, “Wilson 
Venetian Blinds and Awnings.” — Address nearest office. 


THE J. G. WILSON CORP. 


ATLANTA, Ga., Candier Bldg. NEW YORK, N. Y., 8 W. 40th St. 

BOSTON, Mass., 17 Pearl St. NORFOLK, Va., The J. G. Wilson Corp. 

BUFFALO, N. Y., 802 Fidelity Bldg. OKLAHOMA CITY, Okla., 614 Majestic Bldg. 

CHICAGO, Ill., McCormick Bldg. PITTSBURGH, Pa., Bessemer 

DENVER, Colo., 1526 Blake St. PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Heed Bldg. 

LOS ANGELES, Cal., 750 Keeler St. RICHMOND, Va., Real Estate Exchange Bldg. 

MONTREAL, Que., Read Bldg. SEATTLE, Wash., Foot of Madison St. 

NEW ORLEANS, La., 909 Union St. SPOKANE, Wash., Wall St. and N. P. R’y. 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Lumber Exchange SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 525 Market St. 
Bldg. 
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WILSON 


“Something for Every Building” 


Hygienic Wardrobes 

Rolling Partitions 

Swing Sliding Doorsand Shutters 
Round House Doors 
Corrugated Steel Rolling Doors 
Automatic Rolling Doors 


Write for booklet covering the Wilson 
Product in which you are interested. 




















TO USERS OF READER’S SERVICE 


We have been much gratified by the increased number of inquiries occasioned by our 
Reader’s Service announcement in the March issue. On account of the large number 
of Landscape architecture inquiries received, we must ask that such future questions 
be accompanied by a plan of the grounds to be planted, drawn to scale (allowing 10 
feet to an inch if the lot is of average size and 20 feet to an inch if larger), and giving 
dimensions of the lot, size and position of the house upon it. 
house — Colonial, Italian, etc. —is also an important fact for us to know in order that 
plantings may be suggested which will harmonize with the architecture. 


Your coéperation will aid us in rendering you prompt and careful service. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, Boston 


READER’S SERVICE 


The general style of the 




















lawn. The asparagus bed should be kept 


free from weeds and the large blossom 
stalks should be cut off the rhubarb plants, 
unless one desires to save some seed. 

In the orchard this is the most import- 
ant month for spraying or dusting against 
insect pests. The dusting method is be- 
coming increasingly popular as it seems to 
be as effective as spraying and is a much 
easier process. The main application of 
arsenate of lead for the codling moth 
should be made soon after the petals fall 
and before the lobes on the outer end of 
the young apple have closed together. In 
the vegetable garden eternal vigilance is 
needed to prevent insect depredations. 
The young vine plants are almost certain 
to be attacked by the black squash bugs 
and the striped beetles. Place small boards 
or shingles around the hills and look at 
them each morning. On the under side 
you are likely to find many of the black 
bugs which should be treated to a dose of 
“frightfulness.”’ Spraying or dusting the 
young squashes or cucumbers with an 
abundance of arsenate of lead is said to be 





Push the edges of the cheesecloth protector 
into the soil with a trowel. 


effective against the striped beetles. An- 
other good way to protect from this pest 
is to take a piece of strong wire, cut it into 
lengths of about three feet, make an arch 
of each length like a croquet arch, and 
insert two of these at right angles in each 
hill. Then drape over the wires some 
cheesecloth or mosquito netting, pushing 
the edges down with a trowel and covering 
with loose soil. This protection can be 
kept on until the vines are large enough 
to take care of themselves. This is also 
the month when the rose bugs appear in 
swarms, and about the only way to meet 
them is to gather them by hand or jar 
them into pans holding kerosene. 

Just as it is desirable to plan for a suc- 
cession of crops in the vegetable garden, 
so it is worth while to plan for a succession 
of annuals in the flower garden. Most peo- 
ple have had the experience of having the 
China Asters fade away long before frost 
comes, and many other summer flowers 
are likely to do the same. By sowing seed 
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the Banging 
Screen Door 


You can eliminate this annoying drawback to sum- 
mertime comfort by installing the 


SARGENT 


Noiseless 


Screen Door Closer 


on all your doors. It closes the door speedily, surely, si- 
lently. Any housekeeper can install this door closer unaided. 
It is readily regulated—fits different styles of door frames. 
Attractive antique bronze finish. All working parts enclosed. 
This prevents dirt hindering its operation. Storekeepers, 
hotel proprietors and, above all, housekeepers, will find this 
door check an aid to summertime enjoyment. If not ob 
able at hardware stores, send the price, $2.25, direct to 


SARGENT & COMPANY, 29 Water Street 
New Haven, Conn, 


Also makers of Sargent Locks and 
Hardware. Send for Book of De- 
signs if you are going to build. 


















































QINps 


WELL chosen lamp supplies a decorative touch 
equalled by no other single furnishing. Handel 
Lamps are noted for artistic beauty. The electric illus 
trated is No. 6282, Ask your dealer or write for booklet. 


THE HANDEL CO.,, 388 East Main St., Meriden, Conn. 
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Visit Atlantic City 
You will enjoy the invigorating breezes 
of the ocean at this time of the year. 
Stop with us at the St. Charles, where 


you will find everything conducive to a 
Pleasant sojourn. 


HOTEL ST. CHARLES 
Directly on the Boardwalk. Orchestra of 
Soloists. Open All Year Around. Noted 
for Cuisine. ge any Service. Automo- 


























READER’S SERVICE 


Are you taking advantage of it? Bring your 
questions of the house and garden to us 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
BOSTON 














Poe 


OR those who 
want the bath 
only—for those 
who want just the 
shower—for those 
who want both— 
Mott’s Built-In Bath 
and Shower is an ideal 
arrangement. 






























































Combined with our new 
light-weight porcelain 
bath isthe adjustableshow- 
er. Turns to any angle— 
avoids wetting the head. 
An L shaped rod-and- 
curtain forms the roomy 
enclosure. 


Further described in special 
booklet, “‘Mott’s Built-In Bath 
and Shower,” free on request. 
Our 112 page “Bathroom Book”’ 
shows floor plans and illustrations 
of model bathroomsand gives hints 
on tiling and decorations. Mailed 
for 4c postage. 


Tue J. L. MOTT Iron Works 
Fifth Ave. and 17th St. New York 
1828—Eighty-eight years of Supremacy—1916 
Boston Cleveland New Orleans 
Pittsburgh tDetroit Denver 
tChicago +Des Moines +San Francisco 
Minneapolis +tToledo TSt. Louis 
Atlanta Portland, Ore. Kansas City 
TPhiladelphia tWashington, D.C. tMontreal, Can. 
Seattle Columbia, S.C. San Antonio 





tShowrooms equipped with 
model bathrooms 




















ONE HUNDRED COUNTRY HOUSES 


By AYMAR EMBURY, II 


re a A suggestive and authoritative discussion of modern American 
[i ONE HUNDRED 


architecture, its origin, development and possibilities; with 100 
illustrations showing the best and most interesting types of country 
homes in different parts of the country, the work of many architects. 
A book that will interest every country dweller, and every would-be 
country dweller. 

Size, 1ox1rin. Price, $3.00. Postage, 30 cents. 

We will send this book and a year’s subscription for $4.00. 

Address 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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this month it is easy to plan for a succes- 
sion which will greatly improve the Sep- 
tember beauty of the garden and increase 
the supply of cut flowers for indoor use. 
The more important flower seeds to sow 
in this way are these: China aster, alys- 9 
sum, clarkia, larkspur, balsam, calendula, 
candytuft, calliopsis, marigold, migno- 
nette, nasturtium, annual phlox, pansies, 
and zinnias. The seeds of these flowers 
may be started in rows in almost any bit of 
vacant ground and later transplanted to 
such spots in the border gardens or even 
where early vegetables have been har- 
vested as become available. 

The most beautiful display of roses of 
all the year appears this month. The 
bushes are likely to need attention to see 
that the leaves are kept free from hoppers, 


Are There—But You Don’t Know It slugs, and beetles, and to see that the 


developing branches do not become cov- 


66 99 ered with aphides. An occasional spray- 
ing with any of the nicotine insecticides 


will keep down leaf-hoppers and aphides. 




















The Universal Insecticide An application of a quick-acting fertilizer 
will rid your place of bugs and worms just as it does for the com- early in the month will help the growth of 
mercial grower. Formerly there was nothing which the small the branches and the development of the 
grower could use conveniently to kill insect pests. But now flowers. 

“Corona Dry” is sold in small packages to meet the urgent need Considerable pruning may be done to 
of the man with a small garden or a few fruit trees. advantage during the next few weeks. As 

Xo,claburats equipment necessary —n0 Hand Duster, Auk to 20 tt when you bay paar Thies: Baa 2 notin 
cure. era Dry” is anptied in dust form will bring, at once, free copy of our 20-page display of blossoms they should be pruned 
and kills everything that eats leaves instructive book, rat in order to start into growth a lot of young 










Use “Corona Dry” first — before the bugs “Garden Pests and 
Start to eat your growing things. Get it Their Control.” 
where you buy your seeds. If your garden Send for it today— 
is small dust on “Corona Dry” through a tells how to getrid 
cheese-cloth bag or small bellows. For ofall bugs, worms 
larger plots we advise using the Corona and plant diseases. 


Corona Chemical Co. 
Dept. 4— Milwaukee, Wis. a) 


a the older branches cut partly out aft 
GA i a eee ee 


Some of the summer flowering bulbs 


ee mii This Book on may yet be planted to advantage. Even 


wood for next season’s flowers. The 
hedges which are being grown in special 
forms need frequent pruning and any 
other plants that are being trained within 
certain bounds should also be clipped at 
this time. The climbing roses should have 













if one planting of dahlias and gladioli has 


Home Beautifying Sent Fr ee already been made, more tubers or started 


plants may still be set out in any gaps left 


Contains practical suggestions on how to make your home artistic, in the border. If you are not familiar with 
cheery and inviting. Explains how you can easily and economi- the striking beauty of the cactus dahlias 
cally keep the woodwork, piano and furniture in perfect condition. . 

try a few by all means, and if your purse 


Building ? 1] permits, get some of the wonderful new, 


This book will tell you of newest, most attractive color com- though expensive, varieties. 
binations for interior decorating. It gives complete specifica- 
tions for finishing inexpensive soft woods so they are as 
beautiful as expensive hard woods. We will send this book 
free and postpaid. 
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S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. H. B. 6, RACINE, WIS. 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities” Basketry has recently become an im- 
: a portant phase of the American arts and F 
crafts movement, and some of the most f 
beautiful flower baskets now available are 7 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY to be found in the arts and crafts shops. 
has a proposition of interest for those The flower-picking baskets are in general | 
who wish to put their leisure to ad- of two sorts, —either broad low forms in i 
vantage by taking subscriptions for which the flowers are to be laid horizon- 
THE ATL ANTIC MONTHLY tally, or tall forms in which the flowers 
are to be set in vertically. Both types 
iaaiaiiaeatiiaiel — . : are useful, the Jatter being especially de- 
Circulation Department, The Atlantic Monthly sirable for daffodils and other good-sized F 
3 Park Street, Boston, Massachusetts oun | , 
i : | ; 
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33 Years 
Fencecraft _ 
Experience 


Every fine home and estate deserves 
a permanent iron fence to do perpetual 
police duty. For 33 years owners have 
depended upon the Enterprise Iron Works 
for economical, thorough solution of their 
fence problems. We are specialists, the old- 
est in America. We will “ blue-print” your 
fence needs without obligation. 


ENTERPRISE 
FENCES 


The World’s Finest Fence Designs = 
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Learn About Velvet Walls 


Write for the free new book that tells you about O’Brien’s 
Liquid Velvet, the wonderful washadle oil base wall finish that will 
not scratch nor mar. Contains an elaborate color chart which 
shows 24 velvet-toned shades, which permit innumerable color 
combinations; shows pictures of the beautiful private houses and 
palatial public buildings which have been decorated with Liguid Velvet be- 
cause it combined artistic beauty and durability. 

Liquid Velvet is handsome as fine paper, more durable than paint, yet 
costs far less to apply than either. Especially adapted to stencil work. 


O’BRIEN’S 


HTT 
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Get the New Enterprise Fences guard 


Catalog Free ngeinnt vandaliom, prowiers 
and mischievous boys and 


rT ° . 
We have just actually increase property 





printed anewedi- value by as much or more than yy, P , er 

P f h He cen Be ey : Use Master Varnish and Flexico Enamel for finishing floors 
ae oe Pe See ee and woodwork. They are as satisfactory, in every respect, as 
tographic cata- base, underground, is cast iron, Liquid Velvet. Descriptive books free for your name on a 


postal, mentioning your dealer’s name. 


The O’Brien Varnish Co.6812Johnson St., South Bend, Ind. 


giving a protection that is per- 


logue of the 
manent, for it absolutely resists 


world’s finest 





rust and corrosion. Allow us to 
fences. give you figures that will be = 730-734 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 909 Franklin Ave., St. Louis 
Write to gratifying. = Z 95 Madison Ave., New York City 320 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 








ENTERPRISE IRON WORKS ~ 
1118 E. 24th St., Indianapolis, Indiana = 
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The House Beautiful Publishing Com- | 
pany wishes to purchase or to exchange 
for current issues, unbound copies of 


NOTHING ADDS TO THE RICHNESS AND DIGNITY 
OF THE HOME LIKE WELL-SELECTED PRINTS 





er The Print-Collector’s Quarterly 
January October will not only assist you in the perfect decoration of your home 
July November but will open up to you the most captivating of all hobbies— 
1915 the study and collecting of prints. 
February April ,— Annual Subscription, Two Dollars. 
September December Send a postal for new illustrated booklet. 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
For particulars address The House Beautiful Pub- 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 














lishing Company, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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FERUCCIO VITALE’S GARDENS 
(Continued from page 17) 


“Of course, you realize,” he proceeds 
after a moment, “that one of the functions 
of the Jandscape architect is to avail him- 
self of the beauties of the immediate en- 
vironment. These Berkshire Hills make a 





If you have any trees which appear in any measure like the one shown 
here, they need immediate attention. For fungus lives by disintegrating 
the interior cell structure of the tree, producing what is commonly called 
decay. This decay is merely the result of the disease and is not, in itself, 
an active force. The disease on the inside must be thoroughly eradi- 
cated by highly skilled men who know how. Merely to remove these 
outside growths is not enough —only the skill of a real tree surgeon can 
remedy the dangerous condition permanently, and save the tree from 









superb background for this garden, and 
every vista and angle was carefully consid- 
ered so that we might get the full advan- . 
tage of them at all times of day and in 
all seasons. And in that rock-garden I 

















premature destruction. Real tree surgeons are — 


Davey Tree Surgeons 


Tree surgery as they practice it, 
is scientifically accurate and me- 
chanically perfect. It is safe be- 
cause it eliminates experiment. 
It endures. Jos. Pulitzer, Jr., 
owner of the New York World and 
St. Louis Post Dispatch, writes: 
“Your work on my trees was done in a 
most thorough and painstaking manner. 
They have been greatly benefited and 
their lives lengthened.” The U.S. Gov- 













good enough for work on the Capitol trees. 
Every year of neglect adds 10% to 25% to 
the cost of saving trees. Write for free ex- 
amination and booklet illustrating Davey 
Tree Surgery. 

The Davey Tree Expert Co. 
151 Elm St., Kent, Ohio 
(Operating the Davey Institute of Tree 
Surgery.) Accredited representatives 

between Kansas City and Boston. 

Permanent representatives located at Boston, 
Albany, White Piaina’ N, Y., Stamford, Conn., 
Jamaica, L. I., Newark, N. J., Philadelphia, 
Washington, Buffalo, Pittshurgh, Cleveland, 


showed you’? —his hand runs rapidly 
through the photographs — “‘all the flow- 
ers used in it and around the pool are na- 
tive varieties. I like to have the native 
shrubs and flowers and trees whenever it is 
a possible thing. It is astonishing how 
great and delightful a variety is obtainable 
with a little thought. And then the senti- 
ment of the thing —”’ 

He pauses reflectively, his mind revert- 
ing, perhaps, to the main driveway of 
Brookside, with its border of native laurel 


ernment, after exhaustive investigation, Detroit, Cincinnati, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
officially chose Davey Experts only as Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City. 





leading up to the beautiful Tudor man- 
sion. When he looks up again, you know 
the interview is ended. 

As you leave this atelier and emerge 
into Fifth Avenue, you are conscious of a 
pleasant sensation in the region of your 
heart, as well as quite a number of facts 
and theories swirling around in your 
brain. It is gratifying that this artist with 
his designs for thousand acre estates, for 
mazes, and stately pavilions and ter- 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, Etc... OF THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
Required by the Act of August 24, 1912. 
Published monthly at Boston, Mass. 
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MacGREGOR JENKINS Boston, Mass. ~giewi wi — on . 7 ple flowers. It is oddly sweet to realize 


that the Berkshires, our own little home- 
like mountains, are as truly appreciated 
by Mr. Vitale as those blue hills of Italy 
which the old masters loved to put in their 
pictures — not in living verdure, to be 
sure, but on canvas — centuries ago. 
You are glad that the formal garden which 
has been part of European civilization for 
so long has at last been properly intro- 
duced here and adapted to our peculiar 
conditions. But you are relieved that its. 
formality is so happily mitigated. 

After all, ours is a simple country, and 
only the man whois sincerely in sympathy 
with the ideals of democracy, while still 
cherishing the elegance of the old-world 
classicism, can achieve the permanently 
successful and characteristic American 
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A me Cotta TILE ROOF 


has every point of superiority in its favor: Architectural 
beauty, perfect protection from fire, leaks, moisture and 
weather changes — wonderful durability without re- 
pairs, and therefore eventual economy. It gives a 
building character and increases its selling value. 

We show more clearly in bor 
this advt. detail of the Closed Shingle 
Tiles used on roof of this handsome 


residence. 


Our illustrated booklet, ‘‘ The Roof 
Beauti 


”’ contains views of many 








beautiful homes with roofs of Terra garden. 
Cotta Tiles, and is sent free on request. 
LUDOWICI - CELADON CO. 
Manufacturers of Terra Cote Resies THE HOME MAKERS 
“io Bids. Chicago, il. (Continued from page 33) 
“Well, I don’t know,” said Lydia. “I’m 





a great believer in absolute liberty. Some- 
thing good will come out of concrete, in 
the end.” 

Lydia pipes up like that every once in a 
while. Sometimes I have suspicions that 
she is not really a conservative. With 








THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL READER’S SERVICE 
IS MEANT FOR YOU—TRY IT! 
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Insist On Genuine G. & B. PEARL 

If you want the one screen material that ends paint and 
repair expense — that really resists rust, look for —ask for 
—and insist on genuine G: & B. PEARL Wire Cloth. To 
make sure of the real article look for the two copper wires 
in the selvage and the Round ‘Tag bearing the name Gilbert 
& Bennett — you'll find them on every roll of the genuine 
article. 

G. & B. PEARL is beautiful, smooth surfaced and abso- 
lutely sanitary — easy on the eyes and the longer it’s used 
the less visible it becomes. The one reason why imitations 
fall far short of the genuine lies in the fact that the metal- 
Lr pee coating of PEARL, which does away with 

and repairs, is a secret process, exclusive wi 
Gilbert & Bennett Co. ’ ee 


THE GILBERT & BENNETT MFG. CO. 
(Establishee 1818) 
Dept F. 277 Broadway, New York 
Dept F.388 Dearborn St.. Chicago 
Georgetown, Conn. Wireton, Ils Kansas City. Mo. 
The Rest Hardware Dealer in Your City Sells“ PEARL” 


AL kl, AMAL 
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Enliven some favorite 
nook in your Garden 
with a Bird-Font and 
bring an Atmosphere 
of quaintness to the 
scene with a Sun Dial 

Flower Pots and 
Boxes. Vases. Benches. 
Gazing Globes and 
other interesting 
Pieces will recall 
the Charm of the 
Old World Gardens 


Suggestions for 
beautifying your 
Garden are contained 
nm our Catalogue 
of Garden Pottery 
Which will be sent 
on request «e+ 








“Lupelo Floors for All[ndoors:” 


The only way to have Tupelo floors is to make them of Tupelo.—‘‘Oh, dear, no—Tupelo 
isn’t a ‘composition,’ it’s the name of a TREE—Tupelo is LUMBER, regular WOOD—only it’s 
so especially fine for FLOORS that everybody is coming to think of Tupelo the minute they think 
of their FLOORS. It wears so. And it’s sosmooth. And so white. They can’t switch ME 
off—I’m simply going to tell those men they MUST put in our new floors of 






























































**Tupelo is the neatest, cleanest, prettiest and 
whitest flooring in the whole world of wood.’’ 


‘*Tupelo works easy and wears hard.’? It ts 
as smooth as satin. Itis VERY Economical. 


TUPELO LUMBER 


is so peculiarly valuable for interior flooring, because, although it is a soft wood and therefore easily worked 
and laid, it has what scientists call an “involved”? grain. This is a grain in which the fibres are ‘‘knitted’” or 
‘‘woven’’ together and results in extreme resistance to friction such as a floor has to withstand. ‘TUPELO 
FLOORING DOES NOT SPLINTER OR SLIVER. (‘‘There’s something in that.’?) This tough, wear- 
resisting characteristic of TUPELO is so great that this wood is largely used for flooring in warehouses and for 
platforms where heavy trucking is done. There is no harder test for a floor than that. And a floor is a floor, 
wherever it is. And Tupelo’s value in delicate structures is due to the same traits that make it supreme ir. 
commercial usages. Of course, for exterior use, such as porch floors, where moisture is encountered, Tupelo is 
not to be compared in investment value with Cypress, the ‘‘Wood Eternal,’? but for INTERIOR work Tupelo 


is extremely valuable, satisfactory and mighty economical. 
PLACE NO FLOORING ORDER TILL YOU LEARN ABOUT TUPELO. 


Ask us for Free Finished Samples and Full Information about this valuable,” 
dependable and extremely economical wood. Please address nearest office. 


Southern Cypress Mirs.’ Ass’n 


906 Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. or 906 Heard Nat’l Bank Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 

















Mlustration from TABLE DECORATIONS and DELICACIES ; 


a oe 
Coupon 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


3 Park Street, Boston, Mass 





Unusual — Valuable — Practical 
TABLE DECORATIONS and DELICACIES 
By HESTER PRICE which send Table Decorations and Delica- 
HIS valuable book will prove most acceptable to the bride who will pee - The House Beautiful for one 





Gentlemen: Enclosed find $3.co,* for 
} 


entertain this summer, either on a large scale or most informally ies 
From the illustration, which shows the table set for a Wedding Breakfast, may be aren 
judged the striking and original decorations used in the ninety-six table arrangements MEE ESS ie os moo Vou 7 — j teen ee eweeeees 
; 7 : S 
which are pictured in detail. urs truly 
Although the results obtained are most effective, very simple and readily obtained Name. ...---+---eeeeee . 
materials are used. With the aid of this book, dinners and luncheons can be made Addveus ~.< <<. , 





distinctive at a nominal cost and without the aid of a caterer. 
96 Half Tone Engravings Price $2.00 net 
We will send this valuable book and a year's subscription to 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (nex yr renewal) for $3.00. Seat Mia abit 
« 4 ostage 7§c extré 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. Canadian Postage 40¢ extra 
i, Te +4 a 4} ce ++} +4 cme +4 amma +4 } am 


*$2.00 for the book alone 
The magazine may be sent to one ad- 
dress and the book to another, if desi 
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suggests 


Two sure ways for the newsstand buyer 
to get her copies of Vogue this summer 


1. Order in Advance from the Newsdealer 





are going, orders his supplies in advance and orders 
very closely, since Vogue is not “returnable” like other 
magazines. You should either send him a definite 
order now, or make an arrangement in advance with 
your regular dealer in town. 


2. Subscribe for three months (six issues) 


Vogue does not ordinarily accept subscriptions for less 
than a six-month period (twelve issues) and will not do 
so except for these three months, when our readers 
cannot otherwise obtain their copies conveniently from 
their newsdealers. 





To spare you inconvenience and un- 
certainty in obtaining your copies of 
Vogue during the summer, we will 
send you the June Ist or the June 15th AA 
(issue and the five following issues, if Ge - 
you will write your name and address (:*)\ Fae 
on the coupon and mail it to us \\ 
with $1. 


Ga, . \ 
ive, %\ VOGUE 


ConpeE Nast, Publisher 
Epna Wootman Cuase, Editor 









% \ 25 centsacopy. $44 year © Vogue 


NINE out of ten women copy what the tenth does ; 
the tenth is a reader of VOGUE 


The little newsdealer at the summer resort where you 
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feminism and all that sort of thing going 
around, it sometimes seems as if women 
were really the radicals instead of us supe- 
rior males. What in the world would hap- 
pen if women actually took the lead? 

“Do you want our house built of con- 
crete?’ I asked. 

“Certainly not. I see our house of wood, 
shingled all over — nice broad old-fash- 
ioned shingles, if we can get them. Won’t 
it be fun to see them become silvered with 
time?” 

“If you can’t wait,” said Powell, “you 
can have them bleached a very nice color 
to begin with.” 

I felt that we had got a good many 
things settled in this talk, and yet I was 
terribly impatient. 

“This house building seems an awfully 
long-drawn-out process,” I said to Lydia 
after Powell had gone. “Is n’t it too bad 
that our wishes can’t be fulfilled as soon 
as we think of them? I’m just wild to see 
our house rise like Aladdin’s palace.” 

Lydia came over and rubbed my collar 
bone with her knuckles, a playful way of 
soothing me she has at times. 

““Let’s try to enjoy every step of our 
house building while we are taking it. 
That’s the only way to enjoy anything. 
We must remember that people don’t 
create a homestead every day.” 


IN ROSE TIME 
(Continued from page 36) 


roll each bead in a little of the rose-scented 
vaseline, and this, when carefully rubbed 
in with the piece of velvet, finishes the 
bead making. 

My neighbor brings roses into the culi- 
nary arts by simply covering their petals 
in a glass fruit-jar with alcohol until a 
flavoring extract is made. Then, if a fes- 
tive occasion comes in June, she makes a 
most esthetic rose-cake. This is a round 
pound-cake, rose-flavored; iced with deli- 
cate rose-colored frosting; and, for the 
crowning touch, the cake is wreathed 
about with fresh pink roses and their own 
green leaves. 

Less domestic are candied rose leaves, 
which savor of the Orient, seeming to be- 
long with the rose sweets served at “a 
dainty repast”’ described by Mr. Howells 
in Venetian Life. 

“We lunched fairily upon little dishes 
of rose leaves, delicately preserved, with 
all their fragrance, in a ‘lucent sirup.’ It 
seemed that this was a common conserve 
in the East, but we could hardly divest 
ourselves of the notion of sacrilege, as we 
thus fed upon the very perfume of the 
soul of summer.” 











Armory of the 7th Infantry N. G. N. Y. 


The Armory of the 7th In- 
fantry is a national institution 
—built for permanence and 
protection. A few years ago 
it was reconstructed and 
modernized. The old wiring 
was removed. and 


ECCO 


Insulated Wire 


was installed throughout—a signifi- 
cant illustration of the fact that modern 
electrical engineers consider ECCO 
safe and permanent. ECCO Wire is 
being installed in the finest buildings 
wherenone but the best is good enough. 

Look into the future and put in 
good wire at the very start. ECCO 
costs but a few dollars more—$5 on 
a $5000 home and $1000 on a mil- 
lion dollar building. ECCO carries 
all of the current—no leakage—no 
expense for waste. ECCO stays 
safe. The insulation does not crack. 
Year after year there is no cost for 
maintenance or renewal. 

The name “ECCO” is stamped on 
the wire every three feet—your iden- 
tification. Certified copies of tests on 
each coil are furnished, upon request. 

Whether you are interested in sky-scrap- 
ers or modest homes or any building what-so- 
ever, you will want to know about safe wire 
and good electrical installation. Our book- 
let on the subject is yours for the asking. 


THE ELECTRIC CABLE COMPANY 
Makers of ECCO WIRE for every pur- 
pose where rubber covered wire is used 


10 E. 43d St. . New York ‘ 
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edhe White Towns 
of the Iropics 


AVE you ever stood on deck as your ship entered 
a harbor in the tropics and been charmed by the 
gradual appearance of a white-walled town gleam- 

4 ing through the green of the dense tropical foliage? 

Have you ever thought that you would like to see 

realized in your future home some of the beautiful 

effects that can be obtained by the use of pure, stain- 
less white color? 

; MEDUSA WHITE PORTLAND CEMENT is the 

first true white Portland cement ever manufactured. It 

is like any other good Portland cement—just as strong 
C and just as durable. It differs only in that, instead of 

ad the ordinary, rather unattractive, greenish gray, it is a 

pure, stainless white. 

Medusa White, used for stucco work, produces a pure 




























white exterior which never becomes discolored and 
which improves rather than deteriorates with age. 


Beautiful effects may also be obtained by using Medusa 
White for steps, railings, columns, doorways, window 
casings, cornices and panels, as well as for interior 
dec oration. 


Write for booklet, ‘‘The Medusa White House.’’ 


EDUSA 


WATER PROOFED 
WHITE PORTLAND CEMENT 


SANDUSKY PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 
Room P-5. Engineers’ Building Cleveland, Ohio 
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Residence of F P. BLAKE 
Worcester, Mass. 


L. W. Briggs Co., Architects 
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The House Beautiful Publishing Company, Inc. 


8 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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BETWEEN HIM AND YOU 


PUT THE 


CORBIN 


They Who Lie in Wait 


pass by the door that has the key-hole in the knob, for neither the skeleton 
key nor the picking tool will open it, and it is too strong to be broken through 
without battering down the door. The book of Corbin Specialties tells all 
about it and describes other articles of equal interest to the home builder. 


Send for it. 
P. & F. CORBIN 


The American Hardware Corporation Successor 


NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 


Chicago New York Philadelphia 














AN OFFER OF VALUE TO THE HOSTESS 


The dreaded problem of what to serve for the formal or informal 
luncheon will be easily solved by consulting 


TABLE DECORATIONS and DELICACIES 


By HESTER PRICE, the well-known authority, who has brought together a wide variety of the 
freshest, most desirable ideas for the hostess who is anxious to have her dinners and luncheons 
distinctive without the extravagance of a caterer, and with the use of such materials as may 
readily be obtained. 





Each scheme for table decoration is illustrated by a full-page engraving, showing not only the general 
effect, but also the exact working out of the details. 
96 half tone engravings. Price $2.00 net. 


We will send this valuable book and a year’s subscription to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (new or re- 
newal) for $3.00. Address 











THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass, 
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PREVENTIVE AESTHETICS 
(Continued from page 39) 


preceded by attendance in a body at a 
mass in some church toward the mainte- 
nance of which the society contributed 
generously, often having its own altar 
installed there, with windows and other 
ornaments that were its gift. Here, too, 
the requiem and psalms required on the 
death of any member were sung. After 
the banquet, food was distributed to the 
poor. Then the affairs and rules of the. 
company were placed under discussion. 
They were designed to gain two ends, the 
temporal and eternal welfare of members 
and the guarantee of a good quality of 
work. 

Members were of three classes, Appren- 
tices, Journeymen, and Masters. It is from 
the last class that we derive our present 
quaint method of calling a man “ Mister.” 
Apprenticeship began anywhere from 
twelve to eighteen. Younger than this, it 
was feared a boy might not be strong 
enough to support the fatigue of his neces- 
sary work, older than this, it was argued 
that his character was set and impossible to 
discipline. The apprentice stage over, the 
laborer became a Journey Man, a floating 
workman, who was to complete his train- 
ing in the school of travel. Inns all over 
Europe were specially maintained for 
these men. In case there was no work 
when a new craftsman came to town, the 
oldest resident journeyman had to sur- 
render his position for a time. It is inter- 
esting to compare this usage with the sys- 
tem of “knocking down” on the railroads 
to-day. 

To become a master, the candidate had 
first to give abundant proof of his legiti- 
mate birth and unimpeachable moral 
character. He was then put through mi- 
nute examinations as to his technical abil- 
ity, the last of these being the execution of 
his Master Piece. This he had to fashion 
shut up in a room accessible to none but 
other masters, to all of whom, whenever 
they came, and they made a point of com- 
ing often, the candidate was obliged to 
stand treat. Sometimes the work lasted 
several months and consisted not only in 
making the actual piece set for a problem 
by the Guild, but also the construction of 
the tools needed in its fabrication. If his 
work satisfied the jury, the journeyman 
was proclaimed a master, whereupon he 
gave a repast to the Guild, thereby be- 
coming a “Past Master.” 

The spirit engendered in the workman, 
which influenced his product under this 
system, we can only realize by comparison 
with the attitude of those crafts which in 
our own day have escaped the influence 
of machinery. Lawyers and physicians 
still have a training which, in length and 
character, is like that exacted by their 
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ANTIQUE JAPANESE STONE 
BIRD BASINS 
CARVED LOTUS SHAPE 


A Prominent authoress says : — 
“« Birds need a quiet place to drink and _ in hot weather 
come in flocks. Robins will hold the place and keep a 
dozen waiting turns. 
The pleasure of the birds is very interesting and in 
spring the migrating birds make variety. 





Prices $15 to $40, according to sizes 


Send for catalogues ‘‘ Japanese Stone Garden Ornaments,” Ilus- 
trated Pagodas, Lanterns, Buddhas, etc. 


YAMANAKA and COMPANY 


Antique Japanese and Chinese Art Objects 
456 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 








It Really Transforms 
Concrete and Stucco 


Here is strongest proof of the beautifying power 
of Bay State Brick and Cement Coating. This actual 
photograph gives a vivid “‘before-and-after” contrast. 
Any building of brick, concrete or stucco can be per- 
manently beautified and absolutely weather- 
proofed by painting with 


Brick and C ° 
Bay State Cement oating 
Yet the natural texture of the walls will not be lost. Two 
coats are sufficient to add several years to the life of the 


house. Bay State Coating gives an artistic du// surface in 
white—also made in a variety of tints. 


Use it also for interior finish. It retards fire, prevents 
dampness and reflects light. 


Trial Can FREE—just write for it, specifying what 
tint you prefer. Ask for booklet 17. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. 
Paint and Varnish Makers Boston, Mass. 
eee 








BIRDS AND FLOWERS 

H UNDREDS of other exqui- 
site Italian OLD IVORY 

Tinted Pottery pieces are shown 





in our new Garden Pottery Cata- 














log. Bird Baths, shapely vases and 


pots, graceful sun-dials and benches, 
bey 4 and many other things are included for 
No. 237 i) indoor or outdoor use 
34 in. 
high WHEATLEY POTTERY 


BOWL | is weatherproof, tough, hard — and 
17 in. very inexpensive. Send for Cata- 
wide log. Order direct from the Pottery. 

PRICE We pay freight on all purchases 

$14.00 amounting to $5.00 or over East of 


Denver 


Wheatley Pottery 
2428 Reading Road Cincinnati 
Established 1879 
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venience and the advantage of wonderful durability, 

CRITTAL Metal Casement Windows should be 
specified in the plans of your new home. They are abso- 
lutely weathertight and will positively open and close, 
easily, at all times. You will find them in the modest as 
well as the palatial homes, in office and banking buildings, 
in universities ; in fact wherever economy, permanency 
and attractiveness were considered. 


LI’ you appreciate modern economy, attractiveness, con- 


Write to Dept. B. for complete information CRITTALL 


PATENTEO 


CRITTALL CASEMENT WINDOW COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Solid Steel and Bronze Windows 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 




















READER’S SERVICE 


“ T wish to acknowledge with much pleasure receipt of your very courteous letter of April 
28th, in reply to my letter asking for information from your service department. 

“T have been a reader of your paper or magazine for some years and this is the first occasion 
that I have availed myself of the opportunity of taking advantage of your letter service, and 


from this experience, I can assure you that it is really a pleasure.” 
F. W. Jr. — Savannah, Ga. 


We know that we can serve you too; write to us of your 
home-making problems 
(A self-addressed envelope enclosed with your letter will assure us that we have 


your name and address noted correctly.) 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL - - - Reader’s Service 
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A man’s standing in any community depends largely upon the house 
in which he lives. ‘The consideration is not one of bigness, but of 
appearance. A beautiful home, no matter what its size, invariably pro- 
claims its occupants as people of refinement. 


North Carolina Pine 
“*The Wood Universal ’’ 


Build with this wood and you will have, sure an interior of which you will be 
at minimum cost, a home of maximum more than proud 
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beauty. Its texture, and the smooth ease Send usa postal today for our beau- 
with which it takes paint, afford you oppor- tiful free book for Home Builders, 
tunity fora handsome exterior. The match- It contains pictures and plans of 

less tracery of its grain, the great variety of attractive modern houses and 

figure in which it can be had, and its splen- many other helpful features. 


did susceptibility to all artistic effects, in- Ask for Book No. 22. 





North Carolina Pine Association 
Norfolk, Va. 
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(By Courtesy OF SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION) 


“BUSINESS AS USUAL” 
IN RUSSIA 


House Beautiful Advertisements Provoke Inquiries 
from Foreign Countries Despite “The Great War” 


ie 1 reproductions above are of a postcard request for a catalogue addressed by 
a Russian reader of the HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, to the Southern Cypress Manu- 

facturer’s Association, who are consistent users of HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
advertising space. 

This request was a direct result of that advertising. 

In the December 1915 issue of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, was reproduced a 
letter containing a similar request from an official at Eritreaon the Red Sea addressed 
to the Arkansas Soft Pine Association. 

These are but two of what must be a not inconsiderable number of foreign in- 
quiries occasioned by HOUSE BEAUTIFUL advertising displays. 





It will pay you to read and advertise in 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


The International Journal of Home-making 
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ancient guilds, — examination-license fee 
and all. 

Medieval art is the product of the 
Craft Guilds. Every medieval town was 
a school of Arts and Crafts. Men wrought 
seriously, happily, and in the fear of God. 
Gothic churches rose like divine exhala- 
tions on every hilltop. About them clus- 
tered tiny houses on narrow crooked 
streets. They were like so many women, 
these houses, leaning out toward each other 
across the uneven paving as if to whisper 
secrets into one another’s ears and crowd- 
ing timidly up to the great gray bulk of 
the cathedral as if for protection. Within 
these dwellings the great bulk of the 
people lived poorly. The marriage con- 
tract by which a prosperous cook at 
Oxford dowered his daughter is illumin- 
ating. For eight years, the daughter and 
the man she married were to live at 
home. After that, the cook engaged to 
set them up with a complete housekeep- 
ing outfit. This outfit is prudently set 
down in the contract in detail. This is 
the inventory: — 

A bed, blankets, sheets, and all other 
furniture needful for the same bed, a ves- 
sel for water, a wine vase, two table- 
cloths, two towels (!), twelve silver spoons, 
two cups, two brass pots, one chawfre, 
four plates, twelve vessels for garnishing 
the supper, two salts, and two candlesticks. 
In the light of this inventory, the mar- 
riage of Saint Francis with the Lady Pov- 
erty carries with it less of renunciation 
than our modern mind alleges. 

Perhaps the very scarcity of possessions 
was an advantage. It made each one 
the object of careful and loving thought. 
From spoons to civic buildings certainly 
the thought was there, written in the con- 
struction and ornamentation, until every 
article of use became also a thing of 
beauty. 

Gothic architecture developed in this 
time. It is the work of the Mason’s Guild. 
What distinguishes it from all other schools 
of building is the system of construction 
which was employed. Previous to this 
style, all buildings had been rendered 
secure by the weight of dead masses of 
material piled one on another. In the 
Middle Ages, the masons tried a daring 
innovation. They set arches to push 
against each other, thus developing a re- 
pose with two balanced active forces. The 
buttress is the most conspicuous ex- 
ample of the new method they worked 
out with such success. It is the half of an 
arch thrusting its force against another 
arch within the structure, that of the 
vault, forever pushing outward. The 
Roman arch has the strength of the ever- 
lasting hills, a static power, — the Gothic 
system has the strength of the ocean, for- 
ever active, yet forever still. 
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The Gran 
Medal of Honor 


Far above the ordinary Gold Medals. 


Again the Leonard Cleanable received the unqualified approval 
of Refrigerator Experts. 





In purchasing a refrigerator back up your own judgment by the opinion 
of specialists in this line. Leonard Cleanable Refrigerators have 
received the praise and approval of Panama-Pacific judges, Good 
Housekeeping Institute, and a million homes. 

Four wonderful advances in sanitation and 
economy are the features contributing to make 
this refrigerator perfect. 



















1. The Porcelain Lining all in One Piece. 


2 A new method of lining that does away with corners 
in ‘‘ hard-to-get-at ’’ places and makes cleaning easier 
than ever. 


3. A new one-piece door lining, another pre- 
venter of grease and germs. 

4. A self-closing trigger lock, that automatically 
shuts the door tight, always, and insures the 
efficiency of the refrigerator. 

Cleaned in five minutes as easily and per- 
fectly as your Haviland China. Fifty sizes: 
many styles. Wood or Porcelain Cases. 
$16.50 up, Freight prepaid, Money- 
back guarantee. 


F “walls have ears” they also have tongues. Stately 


iron fence, of the classical dignity Stewart alone 
can build, speaks eloquently of your good taste and wisdom. 
For it is a wise man who protects as well as beautifies his 
property with artistic and permanent Stewart fences. 


Send us brief description of your property and our experts will give you personal 

. sy. . Write us today for our new book on 

attention, or ask for our catalog. refrigeration and sanitation. We send 

you with it a sample of the finest 

porcelain obtatnable—the kind used in 
Leonard Cleanables. 


GRAND RAPIDS 
REFRIGERATOR CO. 
No. 126 Clyde Park Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Dept. L., Cincinnati, Ohio 
“THE WORLD'S GREATEST IRON FENCE BUILDERS" 
IRON VASES, SETTEES, GARDEN AND DRINKING FOUNTAINS, IRON 
STATUARY, LAMP STANDARDS AND LANTERNS 












































Are You Planning to Build or Remodel ? 


The following is an inquiry addressed to Reader’s 
Service —and our answer. 


We are sure that you have questions to ask; we 
are confident that if you ask them, you will find 
READER’S SERVICE eager to answer to your 


best advantage. 
Inquiry:— 


of the first plan of a shingle two-story house I am planning 


You will be interested in the 


“Enclosed is a sketch 








N S ] to build — 25 x 38, ona lot 60 x 150. There are two questions which are at present 
ew tan ey bothering me. The first is, wow/d you advise putting the porch simply across the end 
and have a small entry at the side, or would the house look better if the porch were con- 

Garage Door Holder tinued down the side by the doorway ? ; 
“The second question is about the roof. I desire space enough in the attic fora 
No. 1774, room at the front of the house, and then plenty of store-room behind that. How would 
which prevents doors from slamming you advise making the roof to gain this and at the same time have an attractive house ?” 

and damaging your car A. P. M., Albany, New York. 


The book is genuinely interesting 
Send for it to-day 





Our Answer: 


‘We are very glad t wer your questions regarding architectural changes in your 
house 
“We should advise 


It would be a mistake to } 


means that you put the porch on the northeast side of the house 
porch on the south side of the living room as it would thus cut 


off a great deal of sun from t room. _ ; 
“ We should advise running the ridge of the roof from front to back and placing windows 
—— ; in the gable ends thus forn See sketch of southeast elevation on your plan. This arrange- 


f a good room in the front and plenty of storage space in the 
: : rn 
make unnecessary any dormers or other breaks in the roof.’ 


ment of the room would admit 
rear, and at the saine time would 


| We urge you to ask us, ‘“‘would you?’’ when you are in the least 
| doubtful whether or not you yourself would. 


READER’S SERVICE, The House Beautiful 


(A self-addressed return envelope enclosed with your inquiry will facilitate our service.) 





”) NEW BRITAIN, CONN., U.S. A. 














THE SHOPPING GUIDE 
For Advertising rates and particulars address 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
17 Madison Avenue New York, N.Y. 
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Vanity Fair’s Special Offer: 
A Six Months’ Pleasure-Party 
in New York for $1 


You think nothing, in your poor deluded 
way, of spending $2 for a single theatre 
ticket, or for three faded gardenias, when 
for only $1 you can secure six issues of 
Vanity Fair. If you want to blossom out 
into a sophisticated New Yorker; if you 
want to become a regular, Class-A, 12-cyl- 
i inder, self-starting human being, simply 

AY tear off the coupon below, along the 
oN perforated line, fill it out, put it in an 
 %, envelope ; stamp and mail it—with 
: or without money. 











You'll find your 
round-trip ticket 

in the lower left- 
hand corner 


O you like parties? If 
you do, then you should 
not lose a moment’s time in 
accepting this invitation toa 
six months’ party in the heart 
of New York as the guest of 


VANITY FAIR 


You positively won’t know your- 
self when you get back home 
after that six months’ party in 
what is now the gayest capital 
of the world. And, which is much 
more to the point, your friends 
won’t know you either. 


Your own blood rela- 
tives won’t know you. 
They’ll probably think 
you’re some visiting 
European crowned 
head in disguise. Such 
aplomb! Such ease of 
manner, such habili- \ 
ments de luxe, such 
wide learning, such 
brilliant wit, such ; 

< Praying for an 
many sided culture, invitation to Vanity 

- Fair's Party. You 

and oh! such exquie simply MUST come 


° . ° to this party for so- 
site savoir faire. phisticated people. 


So just hop on to Vanity Fair’s 
special, all-Pullman, all-anthra- 
cite, all-vestibuled buffet and 
drawing-room express, and come 
for a six months’ party in the 
heart of New York—without leav- 
ing your own home, and without 
spending a cent more than $1. 




















The style appeared first in churches, 
later it spread to domestic and civic archi- 
tecture. The cathedrals of Chartres, 
Amiens, Notre Dame, Rouen, and Rheims 
are perhaps the crowning achievements of 
the Mason’s Guild. 

Sculpture in the medieval period was 
strictly disciplined to the service of archi- 
tecture. There was structural feeling back 
of every figure. This explains, among 
other things, the emphasis on vertical lines 
in the figure-lined porches of any Gothic 
church. 

Painting was, like architecture and 
sculpture, an art mainly exercised in the 
service of the church. It was a pursuit not 
above any other craft in dignity, subject 
to the same rigid limitations of appren- 
ticeship and perfection of practice. An 
increased vitality of composition and draw- 
ing are the technical advances which mark 
the period. 

Study of the art of the medieval period 
should make us question our own posses- 
sions as to their sincere and adequate 
craftsmanship. It makes us look wistfully 
toward some expression in our own sur- 
roundings of that exuberant, forthright 
young strength and joy and faith which is 
written in every line of Gothic beauty. |} 


COLLECTOR’S SCRAP-BOOK 
(Continued from page 42) 


there was an auction sale of a sawmill. 
The man who owned it was going West. 
We hired an old horse and buggy and 
drove over to see if he had in his house 
anything of value. We asked him if he 
had any old furniture or other old stuff 
in his house. He said he had not, that 
everything he had was comparatively 
new, and we saw at a glance that it was 
true for his house was furnished in 
modern oak. Then we went down to the 
barn and there in the loft were two old 
chairs. The owner said that his mother 
had rocked him in one of them, and that 
she had said that her mother had rocked 
her in the same chair, but, when his 
“children came along, it was so darned 
uncomfortable, that I had it put up 
here.””’ We expressed interest in these 
chairs and he immediately wanted to 
give them to us. He finally let us pay 
him two dollars. One of them was a fine 
specimen of a Governor Carver chair, 
worth, of course, many, many times as 
much as we paid for it. 

There are a few very obvious points 
which may be noted in old furniture. If 
it is glued, it is probably not real, but a 
reproduction, for the old furniture mak- 
ers used wooden pegs or hand-made 
nails. When you find a piece of furniture 
put together with either of these two 
devices, you may be pretty sure it is all 
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right. The grain of the wood also is 
different in the real old things. In olden 
times, they always cut the wood with 
the grain, but nowadays wood is not so 
plentiful and is always cut across the 
grain. If you find a Heppelwhite made 
of English walnut, you may be pretty 
sure that it is authentic. No reproduc- 
tions were made in English walnut. 
The gate-leg tables were almost all made 
of English walnut. 

In the cities, one is most apt to find 
things in the old junk-shops — down in 
the north end of Boston, for instance. 
You often stand a better show of getting 
things in these places than you do by 
going out into the country and scouring 
all the farmhouses. In the country, 
people are coming to have an exagger- 
ated idea of the value of things. 


In connection with the extension work 
of Indiana University, there has recently 
been developed a Bureau of Public Dis- 
cussion the aim of which is to stimulate 
intelligent discussion of current social, 
political, and economic questions. One of 
the most interesting means of carrying 
out this work is the circulating of so-called 
package libraries on a wide variety of 
present day subjects. Articles, pamphlets, 
clippings, etc., upon live questions of pub- 
lic interest are in this way brought into 
the homes and rural organizations where 
regular libraries are not available. Among 
the subjects listed are Civic Improve- 
ment, Child Welfare, Public Health, Re- 
creation, Education, Labor Questions, 
National, State and Local Government, 
Business Questions, and many miscellan- 
eous topics. 


THE aim of the back-yard gardener 
should be to raise those vegetables which 
are either expensive or in which the flavor 
or quality depends importantly on abso- 
lute freshness. Peas and string or lima 
beans, to be at their best, should be 
cooked almost immediately after they are 
gathered. Peas kept even for a day lose 
their delicate bloom and sweetness. Con- 
sequently as much space as_ possible 
should be devoted to such vegetables, 
and other vegetables in which freshness 
does not count so importantly should 
largely be used as fillers to keep the 
ground at work. Effort also should be 
made in a garden to have special vege- 
tables, such as okra, which are difficult to 
obtain in local markets or are commonly 
high priced. The housewife probably will 
want a little bed of parsley, chives, or 
other herbs, because of the convenience 
of being able to pick a sprig just when it 
is needed. 




















[ THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL | 
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Hi HE White Door with its 
pm knocker of bronze, tells 

of the grace and fine 
simplicity that dwells within. 


Doors and casements are the index 
to the home. If treated with Vit- 
ralite, the Long-Life White Enamel, 
which serves perfectly indoors and 
out, they will be permanently rich 
and beautiful. 


Vitralite is a pure-white enamel, 
moredurable than paint. Architects, 
painters and householders praise it 
for ease-of-application and lasting 
durability. 








**61°? Floor Varnish meets uni- 
versal approval for similar reasons. 
It is not only water-proof, but 
withstands harsh treatment. 

Free Book and Sample Panels 
finished with Vitralite and ‘‘61’’ 
sent on request. 


— 
— 
nl 
| The quality of P. & L. Varnish Products has a] 
| always been their strongest guarantee. Our esta ed | a 
ee 
—— 
ee 
\ 





lished policy is full satisfaction or money refunded. 


Pratt & Lambert-Inc. 


i] Varnish Makers 67 Years 
81 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
||| 23 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Canada 
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those woods have been used. 





HAVE YOU USED CYPRESS OR SOUTHERN PINE 
FOR THE INTERIOR TRIM IN YOUR HOUSE? 


We are anxious to secure photographs of attractive interiors where 


We shall be pleased to make satisfactory arrangements for such photo- 
graphs, or arrange for photographs to be taken. 


Address THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 
3 Park Street, Boston 
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The Atlantic is not returnable by the news companies, and dealers order 
only the supply they know they can sell. To make sure of a copy, 


Either subscribe NOW or leave a standing order with your dealer 


The Atlantic Announces 


FOR JUNE 


A SOLDIER OF THE LEGION By Sergeant Morlae 


A further account of Sergeant Morlae’s experiences which, in the March Atlantic, 
roused such widespread interest. This is perhaps the most stirring tale of the war 


yet published. 
THE GIRL: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY By Katherine Keith 


A personal revelation such as we believe has not appeared in print for many years. 
This autobiography will be continued. 


MANNA By Fobn Galsworthy 


A singularly trenchant and human story. 


LITERATURE AND LIFE By Margaret Sherwood 


A paper expressing with truth and passion the deeper needs of education. 


MUCKE OF THE EMDEN By Lewis F. Freeman 
A Modern Odyssey. 
and 


the first chapter of another vivid personal story of the war— written by an Ameri- 
canized Jew who was impressed into the Turkish Army. 


Use attached coupon for your order 


The Atlantic Monthly Co. DE .itcniidicimmnambeasnn 
3 Park St., Boston. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $4.00 for my subscription to the Atlantic Monthly 


for one year, beginning 
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Collier’s—and to read opposite them the i 


opinions of readers on their work. / 


AUTHORS 


A. Conan Doyle 

Booth Tarkington 
Rupert Hughes 

Arthur Ruhl 

Frederick Palmer 
James Hopper 

George Pattullo 

Peter B. Kyne 

Charles E. Van Loan 
Grantland Rice 

Victor Murdock 

Carl Snyder 

Mary Roberts Rinehart 
Maude Radford Warren 
Julian Street 

Lincoln Steffens 

Henry J. Allen 
William Allen White 
Edward Mott Woolley 
Isaac F. Marcosson 
Hamlin Garland 

Alden Brooks 

H. G. Wells 

Bernard Shaw 

Wm. A. Wolff 

James William Fitzpatrick 
Josephine Daskam Bacon 
Inez Haynes Gillmore 
Ida M. Evans 

Dana Gatlin 

Beatrice Grimshaw 


’ Meredith Nicholson 


Margarita Spalding Gerry 
Earl Derr Biggers 

Edgar Wallace 

Vingie Roe 

Edwin Balmer 

Sax Rohmer 

Richard Washburn Child 
Gelett Burgess 

Perceval Gibbon 
Wadsworth Camp 


ILLUSTRATORS 


Edward Penfield 
Herbert Paus 

J. C. Leyendecker 
Henry Raleigh 

F. C. Yohn 

Wallace Morgan 

A. B. Frost 

F. G. Cooper 
Convers Wyeth 

F. E. Schoonover 
Henry Reuterdahl 
Frederic Dorr Steele 
Lucius W. Hitchcock 
Arthur William Brown 
Boardman Robinson 


§ 


“These days Collier’s seems better 
than ever. To me it is many 
magazines in one.” 


“No other publication gives me 
the enjoyment or grips my inter- 
est as does Collier’s.” 

“Your cover designs make a point and are 
always opportune.” : 


“Collier’s is the one impartial, earl maga- 
zine I know of.” 


“Collier’s is one of my best friends; depend- 
able, stimulating, trustworthy.” 


“Its sound Americanism at this particular time is a bless- 
ing and a benefit to our great community.” 


‘May I thank and congratulate you on those pictures you 
have done for my story in the current Collier’s! They 
are charmers!”’ From an author to ar artist. 


“Collier’s is unapproachable among pfriodicals, a shaper 
of American life into conformity with the best ideals.” 


Collier's , 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
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A “Deadly Parallel” | 


It is interesting to see this list of promi- 
nent authors and artists who are making 
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